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THE RIGHT WAY TO HARVEST THE CORN 
CROP. 

In our discussion of ‘‘fodder pulling’? we show- 
ed that nearly half the feed value of the corn 
plant is i nthe ‘“‘stover’’—that is, leaves, stalks and 
shucks. 

Since we grow corn for feed only, the above 
well-established fact is sufficient basis for the dic- 
tum that any system or method of harvesting the 
corn crop worthy of consideration must be such 
as will save and put into the best possible condi- 
tion for feed the entire corn plant. 

There are two methods of saving the crops 
which fulfill fairly well these requirements. Ex- 
periments—or in other words, experience—have 
shown that the method which best fulfills our re- 
quirements is to put the entire plant in the silo. 
It is true that even by this method some feed 
value is lost, but this loss is not so great as bv 
any method which involves the drying or curing 
of the plant, and a superior palatability and high- 
er digestibility are undoubtedly obtained by the 
use of the silo. 


The Silo is the Best Method. 


Probably rot all, but certainly a part of the corn 
should be put in the silo, but it is not our purpose 
in this article to discuss this method of saving the 
feed value of the corn plant. At some other time 
we mnay do so, but for the present suffice it to state 
that any man having fifteen head of cattle or 
idle horses and mules to winter, cannot afford to 
be without a silo. 

The method which we wish to discuss at this 
time is one ky which the entire plant is cured in 
a dry state and put in the best possible condition 
to be used as dry feed. In this connection the 
first point to be considered is the stage of develop- 
ment of the plant, or the time when the plant as 
a whole contains the greatest feed value. 


Corn Crop Usually Harvested Too Soon. 


This question was also referred to in our discus- 
sion of “fodder pulling,’’ but its importance is such 
that it should be stated again in this connection 
After considerable experience, accurately meas- 
ured and interpreted, the Iowa Experiment Station 
came to the following conclusions on this point. 

(1) The stover of a crop of corn seems to reach 
the highest yield and the best condition at the 
stage of growth indicated by a well-dented kernel 
and the first drying of the blades. 

(2)The grain of a crop of corn seems to reach 
the highest yield and the best condition of utility 
at the stage of growth indicated by a well-ripened 
ear and a half-dried blade. 

(3) The time for harvesting the crop with refer- 
ence to the highest utility of both corn and stover 
is at a stage of ripening between the two periods 
stated above. 

This best time for harvesting the crop so as to 
obtain the greatest fced value the plant is capable 
of furnishing, may be stated as from one to two 
weeks after the usual time at which fodder is 
pulled in the Southern States. 

The next point to be considered is the most 
cconomical way of saving and utilizing this great- 








TWO WAYS OF HARVESTING CORN. 
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{Courtesy of Rural Magazine. 


It.—Still Cheaper, Less Troublesome, and Still More Satisfactory in Every Way is Harvest- 
ing With a Binder—Farmers Should Combine to Purchase Improved Machinery and 
Co-operate in Harvesting Corn Just as They Do in Threshing Wheat. 





est feed value of the entire corn plant. We have 
already shown that the pulling of fodder is expen- 
sive and wasteful; and the custom of allowing all 
the stover to remain in the field until after the 
ears are gathered late in the fall, is equally in- 
defensible; for it has been shown by careful ex- 
periments (accurately measured experience) that 
under such conditons nearly one-half the feed 
value of the stover is lost, just as hay that is al- 
lowed to get over-ripe or weather in the field loses 
very largely in feed value. 
All Corn Should Be Cut. 


From the foregoing we conclude that for the 
best results the properly matured plant must be 
cut and shocked so that it will cure with the least 
possible loss of feed value. 

We may consider two methods of cutting the 





corn. One is to cut by hand and the other with 
the corn harvester or binder. 

In a recent issue of The Progressive Farmer 
Mr. R. W. Scott, of Alamance County, stated that 
he cut fifty acres of corn, averaging fully thirty 
bushels per acre, at a cost of not over $1 per acre. 
This he undoubtedly did, but it may cost most 
men a little more than this; therefore, let us allo-v 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per acre for the entire cost of 
cutting and shocking corn averaging thirty bush- 
els per acre, which will include wear and tear on 
machinery. 

The cutting and shocking may be done by hand 
for about the same or slightly greater cost, say fif- 
teen cents to twenty-five cents per acre, when man 
labor is reasonably cheap and abundant, but the 


(Continued on Page 9.) 
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SELECT NEXT YEAR’S COTTON SEED NOW. 





Dr. W. J. McLendon Tells How the Work Should be Done—The Folly of 
Using Scrub Seed—Type of Plant, Boll, and Lock to Select. 


Messrs. Editors: We cotton grow- 
ers are slowly learning some im- 
portant things connected with our 
business, and one-of them is’ the 
value of good seed, adapted to our 
farms. We should grow cotton for 
profit, and one way of increasing 
that profit is through the use of good 
seed. “ 

The time has been when we could 
make some money growing one-half 
‘bale per acre, but that time is past; 
and one bale per acre must be grown 
if, after paying expenses, we are to 
have anything left worth calling a 
profit. . 


Profit Only in Good Crops. 


For illustration, it costs about 
twenty dollars to grow one acre of 
cotton. If one-half bale is produced 
at 10 cents per pound, twenty-five 
dollars is the amount received. If 
one bale is grown, at same price, fifty 
dollars is received. Allowing ten dol- 
lars for extra manure (which is very 
liberal) we would have twenty dol- 
lars profit; and no cotton zrower 
should be satisfied with less. 

The question is, How can we select 
our seed to help increase the yield? 
I will try to answer this. by saying 
in the beginning that each cotton 
grower should select his own seed, 
because he would naturally exercise 
more care in selecting them than 
anyone else. 


Select Seed in Field—Now. 


The only place to select the seed 
is the field, and the latter part of 
August or the first of September 
is the time. Go over your fields care- 
fully and examine closely, and when 
you find stalks that meet discription 
given below, mark them by tying 
(near the top of stalk) small pieces 
of colored cloth that can be seen 
plainly. Do this before or about the 
time your cotton begins to open. 
Having done this, when you go to 
gather the cotton, you can do it so 
much faster and be sure vou are get- 
ting a uniform type than if you wait 
untis cotton has opened fully. 

Which variety we should plant de- 
pends to some extent upon our lo- 
cality. The northern part of the Cot- 
ton Belt hasshorter growing periodand 
needs an early maturing variety, 
while the reverse is true of the 
southern portion. Where you have 
been growing a variety that has 
given fair results for several years 
that is the one to improve. It pos- 
sesses the advantage of being adapt- 
ed to your farm, and that is quite an 
item. 


What Type of Stalk to Select. 


In selecting stalks get the healthy, 
vigorous and prolific ones, limbs not 
over two inches between each, with 
forms close on the limbs, say from 
one to two inches, and stalks that 
have cast the smallest number of 
forms. The largest stalks are not 
always the most prolific, in fact are 
not generally desirable. Some con- 
sideration, too, should be given to 
the leaves; we want medium sized 
leaves and not too many of them. 
The bolls frequently rot near the 
ground as a result of dampness caus- 
ed by dense foliage. 


Oval, Medium Sized Bolls are Best. 


The best results are obtained from 
a medium sized boll of oval shape, 
more like an egg. Sharp pointed 
bells do not produce so much cotton 
and are more trouble to pick. The 
bolls near the ground as a rule, are 
not suitable for seed, but when you 
find one well developed and of proper 
shape and size, there is no objection 
to saving it. Those nearer the mid- 


‘to a pure-bred cow. You will get 


following year’s plat, saving re- 


| dle of the stalk are to be preferred, 
and near the stalk upon the limbs. 
Bolls on the ends of the limbs or the 
top of the stalk should be rejected. 
Pick only from bolls of five locks 
and more, rejecting bolls with small 
locks, regardless of the number of 
these locks. 


The Yield of Lint. 


Shall we improve a small seed va- 
riety yielding from forty to forty- 
two pounds of lint per hundred, or a 
large seed variety yielding thirtv- 
three to thirty-five pounds of lint ner 
hundred? Cotton seed must be cop- 
sulted now; they are of value, and 
we want the largest money value per 
acre. If the lint and seed of a large 
seed variety will bring more money, 
that is the one to improve; if net, 
then the small seeded variety should 
be used. 


Having selected and picked your 
seed cotton, see to it they are not 
mixed at the gin. This is all impor- 
tant. Have the gin cleaned of every 
seed, and thea when yours are Deilg 
ginned, catch them upon a sheet. 
taking none from the floor. In that 
way you can keep them pure. 


How to Contnue the Improvement. 


Growing our seed for crop ycur 
after next from the selected ones of 
this year, requires our’ attention. 
Lay off a plat. of land of sufficient 
size to plant the seed, of a quality 
like the general farm, and fertilize 
it like the general crop and cultivate 
the same way. We cannot pamper 
this plat and expect next year’s gen- 
eral crop to be as good as the seed 
plat unless given the same attention 
The proper thing to do is to bring 
up the general farm as fast as pos- 
sible to a very high degree of fer- 
tility, and your seed plat also. Seed 
grown on rich soil, and planted upon 
poor, is like breeding a scrub bull 


some improvement but not sufficient 
to justify the trouble. Next fall se- 
lect seed from seed plant for the 


mainder for general crop. Keep 
this up and you will soon have a 
variey of cotton better adapted to 
your farm than any one else could 
ever develop for you, and better than 
money could buy. 


The Wasteful Folly of Using Scrub 
Seed. 


We must stop planting scrub seed. 
Cotton can be improved by seed selec- 
tion as quickly as a herd of cattle 
can be improved by using a pure bred 
bull, and improvement in one is just 
as important as in the other. 

Suppose by proper selection we 
could add one lock of cotton to each 
stalk; it requires only a little calcu- 
lation to show how much that means 
to the acre. Rows three fcet wide, 
with stalks one foot apart in the row, 
14,700 stalks per acre. One lock 
added to each stalk then, means 14,- 
700 locks, and allowing 400 locks to 
the pound, we have 37 pounds in- 
crease per acre. 


If one boll could be added to each 
stalk, then the increase would be 
185 pounds seed cotton. This can 
easily be done—and much more. 


The limit of cotton improvement is 
not in sight, and offers a fine yield 
for experiments. More cotton per 
stalk and better lands, more ferti- 
lizers and improved methods of cul- 
tivation, must be the guiding prin- 
ciples of future cotton growing. 

And proper methods of seed selec- 
tion will be a long stride towards 
the goal. 

W. J. McLENDON. 


SETTING OUT TREES. 


Mr. Grabs Thinks it Should Be Done 
in Early Fall. 


In The Progressive Farmer of last 
November I read what Prof. Massey 
had to say about planting trees— 
that the fall of the year is the best 
time. : 

I have noticed, too, that he advises 
to plant without the use of water. 

Mr. J. Van Lindley, and others, ad- 
vise the use of a good deal of water 
in planting. I have learned by years 
of experience that the advice of both 
parties is good—and that this various 
advice is not conflicting. 

The average farmer plants but few 
trees at a time, as should be the case. 
and if there is water convenient he 
can safely use it—can use much oO! 
little. I had rather use some water 
when planting; had rather wet the 
roots—if not more. However, if 
there is an abundance of water 
poured in it will do well, and will 
last a long time. But water is especi- 
ally needed while planting in drs 
weather—but need do no harm il 
used when the ground is in good or- 
der. 

Of course we ought not to work 
the land at all when wet, but, if wet, 
water would then be needed to nu- 
tralize, as it seems. 

My original intention for this ar- 
ticle was to advocate the planting oi 
trees in October, but it seems that 
trees would do well by being planted 
in the latter part of September. Of 
course this is only safe by pinching 
off all the leaves. By this very early 
planting the fail planted trees wil! 
then be ready to take an early start 
in the spring, and will do well even 
for the first summer. Now it is a 
fact that trees would do much better 
for a safe start by being planted in 
the fall, sooner or later—as the case 
may be. 

Many trees are lost by late spring 
planting, and if the late planted trees 
live they can’t grow very well, owing 
to the dry weather that we usually 
have during summer. 

Of course the late spring planted 
trees usually live and do fairly well, 
by being widely planted and well cul- 
tivated. Often a tree of some years 
is removed, and a desire to plant 
large trees prevails, and if we plant 
a large tree late in the spring season 
we can only be safe usually by cut- 
ting it back severely. It goes hard 
to cut a tree back and spoil it; but 
this severe cutting back need not be 
done if the tree is planted in the fall 
—provided it is made secure so that 
it can’t be shaken out of place by the 
wind. 

Of course this suggestion to plant 
trees in the fall is mainly for our lat- 
itude, or for the Southern States. 

Here in our latitude, October may 
be counted the best month in the 
year to plant trees. 

The various farm work is so press- 
ing in the fall season is the reason so 
few of us have learned to plant our 
trees in the fall: 

In order to plant a tree well the 
mellow earth must be packed closely 
and solidly about the roots, and this 
care should be observed at all times. 
The best advice from the high au- 
thorities is to plant young trees—-say, 
only a year old—but this advice 
need not come in the way of planting 
trees several years old when it seems 
to be necessary to do so. If the fresh 
planted trees are several years old, it 
is advisable to give them a little extra 
watering in dry weather during sum- 
mer.—W. F. Crabs, in Southern Fruit 
Grower. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 











Farmer’s Wife: ‘I must go home 
now, ma’am; we’re very busy to-day; 
going to kill an ox.’ Schoolmis- 
tress: ‘“‘What, a whole ox at once?” 





Anson Co., N. C. 
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Mixed and Unmixed Fertilizers. 


Farmers ‘should now be plannij:. 


for their small grain crop. Will i: 
be better to buy mixed or unmix::! 
fertilizers? The syndicate controllin: 
commercial fertilizers and the price. 
will not sell by the car-load to farm. 
ers. All has to be bought throue), 
agents. If the farmers should com 
bine in an effort to secure goods ;) 
first hands, they could do it. The one 
who wants a few sacks has to buy ::: 
retail. Let the farmer buy 14 per 
cent acid phosphate and muriate «| 
potash or kainit, and do his own 
mixing. On a good floor, or a hard 
place in the lot, a hand with a shove! 
ean mix a ton thoroughly in tw» 
hours. 
2,000 pounds of acid phosphate; 
200 pounds of muriate of potash 
That will give 12.75—4.50. Tha: 
is a high grade. 

If ammonia is desired, make it thi: 
way: 

2,000 pounds acid phosate; 

200 pounds muriate of potash; 
1,000 pounds cottonseed meal. 
That would give a fertilizer an. 

alyzing 9—-3—-24. That is first-class 
for wheat or oats, and will not cost 
more than $20 a ton. The agents 
would charge about $24.—Selected. 





We hope to keep thought astir in 
North Carolina until it will not be 
necessary to import a bushel of corn 
or pound of meat; we hope to knock 
every wooden fence flat to the ground. 
The stock law and good roads are 
two true signs of civilization: the) 
must come or our boasted prosperity 
will vanish into thin air. Give us 
good seed, improved stock and good 
roads, and a happy and prosperous 
and rich country will follow.—H., 
Sampson Co., N. C. 





Because You 
Nee 
The Money 


It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot 
afford to keep cowsforfun. That isn’t 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t 
necessary. There is money in cow 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more funin going at it 
right than there is in staying wrong. 


You need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money for 
you; because it saves labor; because 
it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
ay me thi 

OOK into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need ft. 


How would you like our book 


“Business Dairying’ and o t 

B. 283 both free. Write for them. _— 

The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 

Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 








MAKE MONEY 
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RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, simplicity, durab!!- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. Full circle, 
. double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farrices 
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Sikes Mig. Co., Box 15, Ocilla, 
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CURING PEAVINE HAY. 





Mr. French, Who Hasn't Lost a Load in Five Years, Gives His Method— 
No. 36 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: The matter of 
the curing of peavine hay demands 


the attention of our farmers now, and! 


a number of inquiries have been com- 
ing in, relative to this question. 

We have found the curing of this 
crop a very simple matter on our 
farm. We treat the crop exactly as 
we do clover, except that we general- 
ly leave it in the swath and windrow 


somewhat longer than we leave 
clover. 


How Mr. French Does the Work. 


We use sorghum or soja beans—ag3 
most of your readers know—sown 
with our peas in order to hold the 
vines of the gorund, and this aids 
materially in the curing. Moreover, 
a rain will not injure the peavines so 
badly when mixed with these other 
plants as when handled alone. 

No hard and fast rule can be ap- 
plied to the curing of peavines any 
more than to the curing of the other 
legumes. We usually cut ours in the 
afternoon when the weather is just 
clearing from a rain, as we generally 
have two or three days of dry weath- 
er between showers at the time of 
year that the cutting of the pea crop 
demands attention. 


Early Sowing Advised. 


And a very important thing, by the 
way, is to have the crop sown ata 
time in the spring so that the har- 
vesting will come in September or 
arly October, at which time weathe 
conditionsare usually the best for this 
work. This is the reason why we do 
not care to sow our main crop after 
small grains are harvested. We be- 
lieve the pea crop is of enough value 
so that a whole growing season may 
be devoted to it with profit. There- 
fore we sow the bulk of our crop 
early in June; then it is ready to 
harvest in late September. 


How Long the Vines May Stand. 


I have said we generally cut the 
peas in the afternoon; then if we 
have good wind and sunshine, we 
rake into windrows the following af- 
ternoon. Then if the weather bids, 
fair to continue good, we allow the 
hay to lay in the windrow about 
thirty-six hours—sometimes' only 
twenty-four hours, and then again it 
may be forty-eight hours, all de~ 
pending upon the weight of the crop 
and the ripeness of the vines when 
cut. 


Hauling Up the Hay. 


If the weather continues fair un- 
til the vines are dry enough so that 
no juice will appear when a handful 
is twisted hard, then we haul to the 
barnor stack in rjcks at once, hauling 
on the low wagons and unloading 
with the double harpoon fork by 
horse-power. 

In case the weather becomes cloudy 
or rainy, we cock the vines into large 
cocks put up in first-class shape, well 
topped out. By using this method, 
modified sometimes to suit special 
conditions, we have been able to put 
up peavines without the use of poles 
or scaffolds, and have never lost a 
load during the past five years. 

A. lL. FRENCH. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 


i; A Troublesome Cattle Disease and 
How to Treat It. 


Messrs. Editors: The term abor- 
tion is applied to the premature birth 
of the offspring before full term. [It 
is sometimes known as “slinking,’’ 
“casting,” or ‘“‘losing’”’ the calf. Abor- 
tion may be caused by drinking ‘con- 
siderable ice-water, eating a large 
quantity of cold food (frozen roots or 
green vegetables covered with frost), 
exposure to rain or snow storms or 
wading in ice-cold water, injuries to 
the abdomen (as being crushed by a 
gate, kicks, or being hooked), foods 
that are easily fermented, also insuf- 
ficient of very innutritious foods; tou 
close stabling, heavy milking, early 
breeding, inbreeding, stagnant drink- 
ing water, ergoted grasses and smut 
in the various grains, irritant vegeta- 
bles, impaction of the rumen and con- 
stipation; severe constitutional dis- 
eases, direct irritation of the womb 
(as in the removal of the ovaries or 
death of the offspring), and irritation 
of the kidneys. Whenever abortion 
of cows cannot be traced to any of 
the above causes, the contagious 
form of abortion is to be suspected. 

Contagious abortion is quite com- 
mon in this State and frequently 
causes considerable loss, not only 
from losing the young, but also from 
the fact that many of the cows that 
have aborted fail to breed again. Con- 
tagious abortion is probably caused 
by several different germs and is 
transmitted from one animal to an- 
other by contact, by means of the 
discharge from’ the cow that has 
aborted, the after-birth, dead calf, 
and from bulls that have served cows 
affected with the disease. 


Symptoms. 


Cows may abort any time, but it 
usually occurs from the third to the 
seventh month. Occasionally the early 
symptoms pass unnoticed, but in most 
cases there is some heat and enlarge- 
ment of the udder, the vulva is some- 
what swollen, and there is a discharge 
of white or yellowish mucus which is 
not like the normal transparent ma- 
terial which discharges during heat. 
After abortion the after-birth is usu- 
ally retained, giving rise to a very 
disagreeable discharge which con- 
tinues for some time. 


Treatment. 


All suspected cows should be iso- 
lated from pregnant ones, and should 
any cows abort, the offspring and af- 
ter-birth should be burned or buried 
deeply and the stable thoroughly dis- 
infected by the use of lime on the 
floor, after all the litter has been re- 
moved and burned. Then the wood- 
work should be disinfected with cor- 
rosive sublimate solution, using it in 
the proportion of one to one thou- 
sand. The tablets of corrosive sub- 
limate may be secured at any drug 
store with directions for use. Ten 
days after the first disinfection with 
corrosive sublimate, all wood-work 
should be disinfected a second time. 
A week after the second disinfection 
the entire stable should be white- 
washed. 

Cows that have aborted should be 
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washed out with a 1 per cent solu- 
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The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 


is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 


embodiment of mechanical Press perfection— 
works without a break, works steadily, 
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uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. In short a perfection Press. In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 
construction. No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 
difference when you put ours tothe test. It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. That’s why you’ll say it’s the best Hay 
Press ever brought out. We want to sand you a new free book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. Don’t fail to send for4t. 
( hattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8S. A. 





Warranted best Force Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 


SPANGLER {vo Ferriizer DRILE 


is superior to other drills. Itislight in weight and draft; bas 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a Sener Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisf: on in every res 


ct. Write for free catalogue, which 


will tell you more xXbout this great drill. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 
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PLOWING 


with either Single, Double or Triple Avery 
Disc Plows, Animal or Steam power Is 


Plows. 


No soil too hard for Avery Disc 
A postal brings our talk about these and 


Other labor-saving implements. 
B. F. AVERY & SON, Louisville, Ky. 
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tion of creolin or lysol, continuing , 
this daily until all discharge has 
stopped. Pregnant cows should be 
given sodium hyposulphite once daily, 
in tablespoonful doses, as a drench. 
When cows abort in pasture, great 
care should be taken to burn the off- 
spring on the spot where it dropped, 
and the immediate vicinity should he 
thoroughly limed. 

As a_ precaution to prevent the 
spread of the disease in an aborting 
herd, it is well to disinfect the tails 
and also the vulva and immediate 
parts with a 5 per cent creolin solu- 
tion, to make sure of preventing the 
entrance of the germ into the womb. 
Bulls that have been with an abort- 
ing herd should not be allowed with 
healthy cattle; and to prevent their 
spreading the disease, they should re- 





ceive the same disinfection advised ; 
for cows. Cleanliness and the proper 
isolation and_ disinfection of cattle , 
should be strictly adhered to in order : 
to eradicate the disease. 

C. L. BARNES. | 


Manhattan, Kan. | 





Hege’s Improved Saw Mil 


ls builtin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
esto Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works aie 
recognized as naving no equa) foraccuracy, 
the great desire of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill 2to 
B&W percent. Can be instantly changed from 
8.0w to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8. 


Salem tron Works 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C, 





When writing advertisers, please mention 


this paper. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHODS FOR SMALL FARMERS. 





Something About the Most Practicable Methods ot Rotation, Deep VPiow- 


ing and Manuring—No. 2 of 


Remember, we are talking now (as 
we were in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer) about a farm with thirty 
acres in cultivation, raising corn, cot- 
ton and small grain, besides land-im- 
proving crops. Doubtless for such a 
farm the oft-advised rotation, judici- 
ously modified to suit varying condi- 
tions, is the best that can be outlined. 
{ will explain it, and I advise adopt- 
ing it and sticking as closely to it as 
possible. 


A Proper Division of the Farm. 


Have the farm divided into three 
nearly equa! parts. I take for grant- 
ed that all the land will do for either 
crop I have mentioned. Don’t say 
vou will leave some of it as corn land, 
some as cotton land or some as wheat 
or oat land. If you are going to do 
that—and are determined to have 
your own way about it—I wish you 
would leave my audience. I[ have no 
patience with that ‘‘before-the-war’’ 
sort of farming. 

Probably you cannot get the crops 
regular for a year or two. But get 
the rotation right just as soon as you 
can. Begin to plan for it at once. 
In a couple of years have your three 
divisions to run as foliows: 





A Wise System of Crop Rotation. 


No. 1.—First year, cotton; second 
year, corn, and_ third year, small 
grain (wheat). 

No. 2.—First year, corn; second 
year, wheat; and third year, cotton. 

No. 3.—First vear, wheat; second 
year, cotton; and third year, corn. 

ff you adopt and adhere to the 
above plan,.and will faithfully do fur- 
ther what I am going to tell you yet, 
you will be more and more pleased 
and profited as the years go by. Don’t 
ask me why I advise this and that. 
If you waut to know the reasons, 
study farm books, bulletins and pa- 
pers, as I have done, year in and 
year out, summer and winier, day 
and night, till your head swims. And 
don’t forget, all these reputable writ- 
ings are based on experience. Pay 
no attention to petty theories that 
have not been tested time and again. 
Now, I have whirled the ideas thut 
have been pouring into my head as 
you would whirl milk in a separator, 
and I give you the cream. I know 
what I am talking about: you may 
be sure of that. | 


Some Fundamental Principles of 
Good Farming. 


Treat each farm division as follows 
each three year round: 

Let us start with your cotton-tend. 
If you care to take chances. broad- 
cast crimson clover seed in your cot- 
ton when you lay it by. If you do 
this, lay it by late. it may catch 
some the first round, and may do bet- 
ter the next time. The first time you 
sow, use inoculated seed. 

If you prefer no risks, leave the 
crimson clover out. Then do one of 
two things. First, either tear up 
ground between the cotton rows with 
hand cultivator just after the first or 
second clean picking, and sow rye, 
at least a bushel per acre. Or if you 
fail to do this, then do not fail to sow 
one and a half bushels of rye to the 
acre after cotton is all picked. Pre- 
pare land for it the best you can. 


An All-TImportant Point. 


There is one thing it is out of place 
to say now but it is important enough 
to say again when my talks get to it. 
Jt is worth a page of the newspaper 
to emphasize it. It is this: Make all 
the stable manure you can during fall 
and winter and scatter on the growing 


‘tassel. 





rye till spring. 
In spring plow all under not later 


the “Talks to Small Farmers.”’ 


than first week of April. But do not 
plow too wet. Better miss a corn crop 
or plant very late than plow wet. 


How to Manage Your Corn Land. 


Each spring plow an inch deeper 
than ever before, unless you have al- 
ready been plowing very deep. “You 
ought to get down, after a few vears. 
at least ten inches. Deeper will be 
better. , 

After plowing, harrow immediately. 
Don’t let fresh plowed land lie in sun- 
shine more than a few hours without 
running the harrow over it. After 
ylowing, keep land in as good fix as 
if corn was up and growing, uniil 
vou get ready to plant. Do this with 
harrow, cultivator, and like imple- 
inents. 

if you plow after first deep plow- 
ing, let this second plowing be shal- 
low. A second plowing is usually un 
necessary. But do work land some 
way every week or so till planted. 
Work over well just before planting. 

Plant shallow (a couple of inches 
deep), if early. If late, plant deeper. 

But harrow over about a week af- 
ter planting. Harrow or go over with 
weeder within uwnother week or ten 
favs. Cultivate then between rows, 
often but shallow till corn begins to 


Our next “Talk’’ is to have a very 
important starting point. 
RECLUSE. 
Sylvan Retreat, N. C. 


Notice to R. F. D. Carriers. 


To the Members of the North Caro- 
lina Rural Letter Carriers’ Asocia- 
tion: 

As vour Secretary-Treasurer, \ 
must ask that all members who have 
not paid their dues for 1905-1906, 
please send in the amounis at once, 
as we have some outsianding debts 
that must be paid, and must havc 
some stationery and other printing 
done. 

Now, brethren, I know that yor 
will appreciate your vacation of fif- 
teen days, and if so, will not hesitate 
to send a small amount to State and 
National Associations as a_thank- 
offering for the manly efforts of ow 
most worthy National President, Pat! 
LL. Lindsay, of Tucker, Ga. 

Any carrier withing to join our or- 
zanization will do well to send $1 anda 
receive a certificate of membership 
and a receipt for the money. Who 
will be the first to respond to this 
call? 

All County Associations should 
have held meetings on September 3rd 
to collect dues due the Association. 
All counties not having an organiz.-. 
tion should calla meeting at once and 
organize and apply for charter. 

We must more than double the 
membership this year; so let us vp: 
up and doing and show our faith bv 
our works. 

Yours for service, 
J. McD. BALLARD, 

Secretary-Treasurer North Carolin: 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Asociation 
Newton, N. C. 


A Fraud ‘Kyposed, and an Injustice 
Noted. 


Messrs. Editors: You say you want 
io protect your readers against 
frauds. I will give you one that is 
being practiced in this (Franklin) 
county. A man with clay pottery or 
boles that he claims will stand the 
fire is here and sells them for cook- 
ing purposes at $2 a set of five pieces. 
He says they are Bohemian ware. I 
want your readers to know that what 


been tried have all burst and are 
worthless, some not only losing the $2 
paid for the ware, but losing the con- 
tents they were trying to cook. 
| think we need a law that will not 
make the poor pay the tax of the 
more wealthy. Say I buy a piece of 
land or a horse or other property and 
zive a mortgage on all I have for se- 
curity. Then I have to pay tax on all 
just as though I had a clear tille, 
while the one holding the claims _is 
required to pay tax on the same prop- 
erty. This looks like getting double 
tax from the unpaid-for property. 
W. I. STALLINGS. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 
Wake County Cotton Growers to 
Mect Saturday, September 8th. 





A meeting of the Wake County 
Cotton Association was held in Ra- 
leigh, Saturday, September 1st. Mr. 
Walter Grimes was chosen’ Sec- 
retary. The meeting took up a 
number of matters. A _ resolution 
passed declaring for a minimum 
price of 11 cents. A big mass meet- 
ing of all the cotton growers will be 
held in Metropolitan Hall, at 11 a 
m., Saturday 8th, and all mem- 
pers of the Association are urged 
to bring out a large attendance. The 
following resolutions were offered: 

I. 

Whereas, Mr Cheatham, Secretary 
has been found guilty (by the com- 
mittee appointed by President Jor- 
dan), of gambling in futures and 
prostituting to such unworthy pur- 
poses the high position with which 
he has been honored. Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, by the Wake County 
Cotton Growers’ Association, that we 
join other divisions of the Cotton 
Association in asking for the election 
of a new Secretary. And be it re- 
solved 

2. That we most heartily urge 
upon the Executive Committee, the 
ftness and ability of President C. C. 
Moore, of North Carolina, as a ‘suc- 
cessor to Mr. Cheatham, and feel 
that his election would be highly 
ndvantageous to our organization in 
all parts of the South. 

Il. 
Whereas, we recognize the evil of 
gambling in futures as one of the 
most serious which our people have 
to face, therefore be it 

Reseolved, that we _ rejoice that 
North Carolina and Georgia have 
passed strong statutes against bucket 
shops, and we call upon members 
of the Cotton Association in all parts 
of the South to encourage the pas- 
sage and strict enforcement of all 
such laws, and ask that the Legis- 
tures which have not already acted, 
do so at their next sessions. 





Crop Conditions in Martin County. 


Messrs Editors: AlIl crops injur- 
ed by excessive’ rains. Cotton in 
upper part possibly 80 per cent of a 
crop; in lower sections not above 50 
per cent. Corn in Western half 
zood, but in Eastern end not more 
than half a crop. Some fields entire- 
ly cut off, while others will yield 
probably 75 per cent of a crop. 

Prospect for peanuts is brighter 
though it is still raining and has 
been nearly every day since June 
12th, and no one can tell what the 
peanut crop will be. 

Pulling fodder in full blast and it 
is rotting just as fast. No one can 
predict for the wind up shower. 

J. E. HARDISON. 

Martin Co., N. C. 





Vice-President Fairbanks made an 
address at Osawatomie, Kan., at the 
celebration of the of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the battle of Osawato- 
mie, in which John Brown was a 





he sold in my neighborhood that have 


central figure. 


Enlargement Necessary. 


Notwithstanding we built last win- 
ter a new warehouse and kept our 
shops full of men throughout the 
whole year, we were still unable tv 
take all the orders that were sent tv 
us during the summer, and it is eyij- 
dent that we must enlarge again. 
Now that the ginning season—thi 
is, the season for selling gin machin- 
ery—is practically over for this year. 
we will be able to fill orders for en- 
gines and saw mill outfits with rea- 
sonable promptness. But we urge 
upon our friends and customers te 
send in their orders as soon as they 
make up their minds to buy, for the 
season that it is quite possible to 
have $75,000 to $100,000 worth of 
saw mill machinery alone on hand 
und not be able to ship the day the 
order is received. We make a 
variety of sizes and styles, and saw 
mill carriages of so many different 
lengths that we may have almost 
every else except the thing you want. 
But with a large stock in course of 
erection always we can meet. de- 
mands if allowed a reasonable time. 

LIDDELL CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Boilers, Engines, Saw Mills, Pul- 
leys, Shafting and Improved Gin Ma- 
chinery. 





Has Pleasant Recollections of 
the Bingham School. Mebane, 
N. C. 

Greensboro, N. C., Aug. 1, 1905. 

Dear Mr. Gray:—I wish to express 

appreciation both from Mr. Dalton 
and myself for the kindness that you 
and your faculty have shown Tom. 
He is devoted to your school. 
Mr. Dalton and I like your school 
thoroughly. It appeals to me espec- 
ially in two ways—that it is a home- 
school and that the Bible is made 
such an important feature at an age 
when skepticism is growing apace 
with young people. 

Tom has only the sweetest and 

most pleasant recollections of his life 

with you and really grows sentimen- 
tal over the catalogue. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Gray 

and yourself, I am, 

Most sincerely, 

MRS. R. F. DALTON. 
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Direct From Our Factory To You On 


30 DAYS. FREE TRIAL 


Try This $60 Top Buggy 
30 Days at | Our Expense 


If you find it to be all we claim for ft. 
you can haveit at our low 5 
wholesale factory price of 37. 0 
Best top buggy in the United States 
Don’t Buy Until You 
Investigate This Offer 
You save from &20 to @2% on the price. 
Write for handsome Catal: gue showing 150 
other styice. No matter wliere you live or 


what style vehicle you want, we can supply 
you and save you money. 


Write Today for Cue ue 
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““STAGGERS” OR FORAGE POISONING IN HORSES. 





Dr. Tait Butler Discusses the Causes, Tre 


Kpidemic Which Has Killed so 
lina. 


This fatal disease of horses (mules 
are seldom attacked) which is more 
or less common in the State at all 
times, has again become seriously 
prevalent in several eastern counties. 
The last serious attack occurred in 
1901, during and after a_ very 
wet summer. Previous outbreaks 
of a widespread and serious charac- 
ter, notably the one of 1886, also ac- 
companied or followed very wet sea- 
sons. 


Causes of the Trouble.—The speci- 
fic causative agent of this disease is 
not known, but, as previously stated, 
the disease occurs more frequently 
in wet seasons and under conditions 
which result in much mouldy or 
damaged feed. Whether the actual 
disease-producing agent is a mould, 
bacterium, or other germ, or the 
toxic material or poison produced by 
one of these, has never been demon- 
strated, but the evidence is very 
near conclusive that the disease is 
due to some agent or material de- 
veloped in or on mouldy or damaged 
feed, and that this agent or toxic 
material enters the body chiefly with 
the feed, but possibly@also occasion- 
ally with the drinking water when 
that drains from surfaces on which 
are quantities decomposing vegetable 
matter. 

There is very little evidence to in- 
dicate that pastures are responsible 
for the development of the disease, 
but if mouldy and decaying grasses 
are eaten, there is a possibility thet 
such might cause the trouble; but 
the winter has seen outbreaks when 
the ground was well frozen and cov- 
ered with snow. However, this may 
be, it is certain that the idea (which 
unfortunately is still prevalent in 
certain sections) that such diseases 
arise from vapors, miasma, or other 
imaginary materials arising from the 
soil, is preposterous, such theories 
having long since been exploded. 


Treatment.—There are two very 
good reasons why little good is likely 
to result from any treatment that 
may be suggested for this disease. 
The first is, the exact nature of the 
poison (cause) being unknown, we 
are unable to select a proper anti- 
dote. The second is the short dura- 
tion of the disease after the first 
symptoms are noticed. All that can 
be done is to prescribe such general 
treatment as will best tend to main- 
tain in active condition the organs 
which excrete the waste matters of 
the body, and then treat the various 
complications as they may arise. Dur- 
ing the first stages a purgative cori- 
sisting of from six to eight drams 
of aloes and one dram of calomel 
may be given. Cold applications to 
the head, with ‘warmth to the body, 
may also be of service. 


atment and Prevention of the 


Many Horses in Eastern North Caro- 


in good health is in the best possible 
condition to resist disease, and that 
no amount of bleeding, purging, or 
other medication of any sort will in- 
crease his vigor or better enable him 
to withstand disease. Moreover, 
good, sound feed, regular exercise. 
and pure air and water are the best 
tonics and health preservers that any 
man can give his stock. The disease 
is rare in dry seasons. It is never 
seen in well drained sections where 
the horses receive good sound feed 
free from must or mould, and are 
given pure water to drink. These 
conditions are extremely difficult to 
obtain in certain eastern sections 
of this State, during a season like 
the months of July and August of 
this year, but by the nearest possible 
approach to them the ravages of the 
disease will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is not sufficient that the 
feed and water be as good, or better, 
than’ that which other horses which 
remain well are receiving, but to in- 
sure safety from an attack of the 
disease—the feed and water must be 
of the best. Horses kept in good 
Stables, that receive pure water, and 
are feed on perfectly sound grain 
ond hay—preferably that cured in a 
dry climate—are almost certain to 
remain free from the disease. 
TAIT BUTLER. 





A MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Daniel Goes to One and Gets In- 
spiration—“Bilin’ Over.” 


Messrs Editors: I’ve just got to 
write to you to-night to tell you 
something. 

I attended the Farmers’ Institute 
at Marshall to-day and I’m_ just 
‘‘bilin’ over.’’ My! but it was a great 
little meeting; the talks were all so 
good I couldn’t say which was best, 
but the best thing there to me was 
to hear from my brother farmers of 
Madison county—to see how many 
thinking men there are among us 
who are really doing things! God 
bless every one of them and multiply 
their number. Truly one must go 
from home to hear the news. : 

I had never thought of our county 
being third in the State in yield of 
corn per acre and a good bit above 
the State average; and I’d never sup- 
posed that from 65 to 75 bushels 
of corn was being raised on an acre 
by some of us. I’ll have to raise my 
sights a notch or two. 

I made 25 bushels per acre here 
five vears ago with fertilizer. Made 
40 bushels on the same land two 
years ago and have it in corn again 
this year without fertilizer, having 
turned under a heavy crop of crim- 
son clover in May. The corn is 





Iodide of potassium (one to two 
drams) and permanganate of potas- | 
sium (one dram) have both been, 
recommended, as have also quinine 
and belladonna; but little good will 
result from any of them, and the | 
greatest care should be exercised in 
attempting to pour medicine down 
a horse in this condition, for his 
difficulty in swallowing renders him 
especially liable to strangle, when 
the medicines may enter the wind- 
pipe and lungs. 

Prevention.—It is quite safe to 
State that general and promiscuous 
bleeding, or the administration of 
medicines several days or weeks 
prior to the attack, while the disease 
is in the vicinity, is worse than 
useless. Any person at all familiar 
with the principles of medical science 
Will readily recognize that fact; and 
it may be further stated that a horse 





good. Expect 50 bushels or better, 
and cowpeas sowed broadcast at last 
plowing cover the ground now abont 
knee high. 


Brother French’s practical talk on 


‘silos made me feel bad, as I can’t 


have them and I had to leave before 
Brother Scott told about saving and 
shredding fodder, as I can’t have a 
shredder either (I left to catch my 
train, however). Wanted to stay 
and talk back some, but could not. 

I will cut up my corn all right but 
will probably have to feed the fodder 
in a rack in the lot, es I did last year. 
Hate to work hard to make stuff and 
then waste half of it, but so it is 


decreed. 
x * * 


Want to practice Prof. Stevens’ | 


advice about preventing smut. Lost 
heavily on my wheat this year by 








trusting to luck. Had been prac- 
tically free of it before. 

Am so thankful for all that’s be- 
ing done in this State for our be- 
loved profession. 

Brother Reimer gave us some good 
points on soil improvement. (Lest 
some brother tell on me, must con- 
fess I took a tiny doze on him, but 
got most of his excellent address just 
the same.) 

May I suggest that the importance 
of poultry raising should be especial- 
ly emphasized in the mountains? It 
seems to me that no other branch of 
farming is so well adapted to relieve 
and help the multitude of small far- 
mers here. Those of us with con- 
siderable areas of fairly smooth 
land may raise horses, cattle, hogs 
and sheep with grain and grass to 
winter them. The mountains af- 
ford all the pasture needed. But 
for the family with only a few acres 
of cove land, one mule or steer, a 
bull tongue plow and a cradle, these 
things are impossible, yet I firmly 
believe they can make a comfortable 
living and educate their bright, 
sturdy boys and girls for noble citi- 
zenship by devoting their time to 
an intelligent pursuit of this branch 
of agriculture, 

Can't the Agriculture Department 
send a good man up here to study the 
conditions and give us some talk on 
this subject next year? Then of 
course we must have the ladies at- 
tend the Institute. They should be 
there anyhow, as they are certainly 
the better half (if not three-quar- 
ters) of the farmer. . 

[ have been thinking on this sub- 
ject for a year or two and it grows 
upon me-—the poultry, I mean; as 
for the Indies, God bless them, I 
have been thinking of them all my 
life. 

May next [nstitute time soon come! 
Would like to take a carload of far- 
mers with me. 

HENRY M. DANIEL. 

“The Willows,’’ Madison Co., N. C©. 
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If you want the 
best and _ latest 


Improved Farm Implements, 


write to or see us. 


Job P, Wyatt & Bros., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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/You One FREE! 


Write mea post-card and 
you will get the Book by 
return mail free. 


Greatest Buggy Book Ever Published 


for those who have use for a Vehicle 


OVER 150,000 OF THESE BOOKS SENT TO 

VEHICLE BUYERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
= This wonderful Buggy Book explains all the 

factory secrets of how the famous split Hickory 

Vehicles are made from the Hickory Log and raw 

materialinto the most beautiful Buggies of qual- 

ity, ready for shipment at lowest factory prices, 
@ on Thirty Days free trial. 

Don't buy a vehicle of any kind from any one 
until you write me for my Wonderful Buggy Book. 
Write me today. A postal will bring the Book Free. 

PHELPS, PRESIDENT 


H.c 
OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. €0., Station A3, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Where Doctors Failed. 


“Tetterine isa most valuable remedy and 
good seller. One of my customers, Capt. W. 
B. Amas, had a very bad case of Salt Rheum 
or Eczema, that had caused him much suf- 
fering. It would not yield to doctors’ treat- 
ment, but two boxes of Tetterine has com- 
pletely cured him. I have also used itin my 
family with same gratifying results. Alonzo 
J. Lee, Diadem, Ala.’’ Get from your drug- 
gist. or send 50c. for a box to J. T. SHup- 
TRINE, Mir., Savannah, Ga. 





“FOOS” ENGINES.—The ideal 
power for ginning. Place order in 
advance of your wants. They have 
the points, and natural winners. 
Catalogue free.—CAROLINA MA- 
CHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 








Educational Directory 


Hing 
Wola 


Ca pital stock, $30,000.00 Write for new Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Pusi- 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Ra.cigh, N. C, or Char- 
Jotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen- 
manship, etc., by mail. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE - 
VIRGINIA, 
OF MEDICINE, "vincisi> 
MEDICINE — DENTISTRY —PHARMAGY. 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., PrREsiDent. 

















Three vital questions concern a student 
in the choice of his professional school: 
(1) Are entrance requirements such as to 


insure him againstlegal discriminations ? 

(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus ? 

, (3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 

tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 
to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 

Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
com pleted in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES:-Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee nray be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJASIIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbh, S. C. 


PARENTS 


Your Son or Daugh- 
ters can learn our :: 


Simplified Shorihand System, 


and you need not be wor- 
ried about their future. 


One Dollar 
Will start them now, and we guaran- 
tee to makeshorthand writers of them 
or 


Refund Money. 


Handsome Prospectus, $1.00. Propo- 
sition and guarantee free. Write to- 
day. 


Southern Correspondence. Schools (Inc.) 
ROANOKE, VA. 


$95 PAYS TUITION AND BOARD. 


fora few more in Club Home of Meridian 
Female College a whole session. Largest 
and best private College in the Soutb. Ap- 
ply at once to President J. W. Beeson, 
Meridian, Miss. 























Agricultural and Mechanical College 


P FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5¢e to 1244¢ per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 
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EKutaw Springs.* 
(September 8, 1781.) 


At Eutaw Springs the valiant died: 
Their limbs with dust are covered 
o’er; 
Weep on, ye springs, your tearful 
tide; 
How many heroes are no more! 


If in this wreck of ruin, they 
Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 
Oh, smite thy gentle breast, and say 
The friends of freedom slumber 
here! 


Thou, who shalt trace this bloody 
plain, 
If goodness rules thy gentle breast. 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign, 
Sigh for the shepherds sunk to 
rest! 


Stranger, their humble graves adorn; 
You too may fall, and ask a tear: 
’'Tis not the beauty of the morn 
That proves the evening shall be 
clear. 


*Kutaw Springs is one of the best known 
battles of the Revolution, and was fought 
near the place of that name, sixty miles 
northwest of Charleston, 8. C., September 8, 
1781. 


They saw their injured country’s 
woe, 
The flaming town, the wasted 
field; 
Then rushed to meet the insulting 
foe; 
They took the spear—but left the 
shield. 


Led by thy conquering standards, 
Greene, 
The Britons they compelled to fly: 
None distant viewed the fatal plain, 
None grieved in such a cause to 
die— 


But, like the Parthians, famed of 


old, 
Who, flying, still their arrows 
threw, 


These routed Britons, full as bold, 
Retreated, and retreating slew. 


Now rest in peace, our patriot band; 

Though far from nature’s limits 
thrown, 

We trust they find a happier land, 

A brighter Phoebus of their own 





—-Philip I"renean. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. | 


The Favored of the Gods 





While sojourning in the city of 


K——— I made the acquaintance of | 


one of those delvers in the black arts 
known as a “‘ghostliest.’” As [ was 
a little skeptical as to his occult abili- 
ties, he told me to come round some 
night and he wouldd convince me. So 
on the specified night I made the call. 


The ‘‘ghostliest’? asked me whom Li 


wanted to communicate with. IJ told 
him no one in particular: all ghosts 
were alik& to me. 

The omens’ being favorable, the 
medium straightway got to 
and presently from a dark corner of 


the dimly-lighted room came a “‘hel- | 


lo!”’ 


| 


| 


“Hello!”’ I said; ‘‘who are you?” ; 


“I’m a ghost,’’ said the voice. 


at the same time, or rainbows appear- 
ing at night, or any such phenomena 
as should be expected on the advent 
of a favorite of the gods. And, if } 
was touched by the ‘divine afflatus,’ 
nursed by the ‘sacred muses,’ or 
drenched from the Pyrenian Spring, 
I never found it out. 

“In the days of my earliest recol- 
lections I bawled as a vocation and 
dug in the dirt as a pastime. And 
when I applied both vocation and 
pastime conjointly and industriously, 


work. it would have taken an adept to have 


told whether I belonged to the animal 
or mineral kingdom. In those days 
my needs were few, but my wants 
were innumerable and continual. And 
to my _  over-worked and burdened 


“IT know vou are a ghost,’’ I re-| mother, for trying to comfort me and 


plied, ‘‘but who were you before you 
became a ghost?” 

“TI was a man—just a mere man.” 
answered the voice. 

“Did you not have any distinguish- 
ing characteristics, either natural or 
acquired, from the rest of your gen- 
der?’’ I asked. ' 

“None as [I know of,” replied the 
ghost. “I was just a man and only 
in common with the sex, though they 
said I was ‘favored of the gods’ in 
heing a ‘mere man’ and not a wo- 
man. For the power is in man; he is 
the protoplasam, the yeast of the 
earth. And for me to regard all such 
statements as that Gladstone was in- 
spired in all he said by his wife; that 
Napoleon’s' star waxed with Jose- 
phine; and, that while Plato ruled 
Athens when Athens’ ruled Greece 
and Greece ruled the world, he was 
himself ruled by his wife, as mere 
‘tommy-rot.’ But if I was a favorite 
of the gods, I may ‘pity the gods!’ ”’ 

“You must have fallen on evil 
times; you are getting interesting; 
pray tell me a bit of your life his- 
tory,’’ I asked. 

“They say I was born,’’ began the 
ghost, “though so far asI know I may 
have ‘just happened,’ or like Topsy, 
‘just growed.’ But if I was born, as 
they say, the event wasn’t heralded 
by the stars falling, two suns rismg 





keeping me clean, I showed my grati- 
tued by digging in the dirt some 
more and bawling a whole lot more. 
But such peculiar ways should be 
overlooked, for you know I was an 
embryonic man. 

“When I got older I could run fif- 
teen miles on a base-ball field the 
hottest day that ever came without 
being jaded, or ramble all night 
through the creek bottoms ’possum 
hunting and still feel fresh the next 
morning. But if my mother asked me 
to bring in a bucket of water or arm- 
ful of stove wood, I began to feel bad- 
ly all over and to ache from end to 
end. But then such idiosyncrasies 
musn’t be taken too seriously, for I 
was a favorite of the gods. 

‘“‘When that little downy fuzz—one 
of the most prominent features in 
‘mere man’—began to appear on my 
| upper lip, my sisters became entirely 
too comely for me to go with. And 
if they wanted me to accommodate 
them in any way, I began to feel bad- 
ly, or didn’t have time, or didn’t want 
to fix up,orthe weather looked threat- 
ening. Nevertheless, I could spend 
two hours at my toilet, rare and snort 
if my shirt wasn’t just so smooth. 
and my color just too stiff. Then 


through the stormiest winter night 








I could link out and go four miles, 


that ever came down the norland 


ways to see my dearly beloved 
and adorable Polly Ann. Yet 
such traits and moods, they say, are 
but in common with the favored of 
the gods. 

“But alas! As soon as Polly Ann 
and I were ‘hooked’ together, she 
straightway began to lose her charm 
and I to feel badly. I could sit draw- 
ed up by the fire all of a rainy, winter 
ayening while Polly milked the cow, 
fed the chickens, brought in wood 
and water end cooked supper—my 
bad feelings never seemed to affect 
my appetite. Polly’s company, too, 
became dull, so I generally spent the 
evenings, after supper, out at the 
‘corners’ swopping lies with the 
neighborhood gossips while she was 
at home alone. And, my arms became 
so feeble that if I condescended to 
take her any where, I couldn’t help 
her in or out of the buggy. 

“T could go to town soon Saturday 
morning and stand around on the 
smoky dusty streets all day while 
the vehicles rushed by over the cob- 
blestones, whistles screeched, be?tls 
rang and teamsters shouted, and feel 
right jolly. For the noise didn’t 
seem to bother me in the least; nour 
did I care to get home before dark, 
tor I would have two drinks and a 
quarter’s worth of barbecue under 
my shirt. Then I knew that ‘Polly, 
old gal,’ after doing her regular day’s 
work and fixing for Sunday, would 
look after the stock. But as soon as 
I'd get home and eat supper, the 
prattle of the baby would completely 
unnerve me so I’d go out to the ‘corn- 
ers’ and stay till bed-time. And, the 
next morning, if Polly Ann spoke of 
going to church, I all et once began 
to feel too bad to go. 

“Well, time went on, as it general- 
ly does, and I continued to have both 
my good spells and bad spells out of 
season, as those favored of the gods 
generally do till I finally died. Yet, 
you know, those the gods love they 
take young. 

“And, furthermore, it does kinder 
nettle my ghosthood to think that 
during the few years I’ve been over 
here in ghost-land my poor widowed 
Polly Ann has built a new white cot- 
tage in the place of our old log cabin, 
sold the old mule and bought two 
good horses, and sent one of the chil- 
dren off to the high school. And, in 
conclusion, I can but add that the 
epitaph on my tombstone down in the 
cemetery—dunno whether the gods 
wrote it or not—but it says: 


“If heaven be pleased when sinners 
cease to sin, 

And hell be pleased when sinners 
enter in, 

And the world be pleased when rid 
of a knave, 

Then all be pleased for ‘mere man’ 
is in his grave!’’ 


“Alas”? I said, ‘poor ghost!” 
W. H. CALDWELL. 
Wayne Co., N. C. 





SHOO-FLY wi 
i ANAS 
Kills every fly it atrikes. Keepsthe rest by prong 
pasture longer than any imitation. Absolutely harn less to 
man or beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. K{lls lice and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send us @ 1 for Improveu 3-tube Sprayerand enough 
SHOO-FLY toprotect 200cows. @1 returned if cows not 
protected. Nameexpress office, Free booklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co.,1026Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
= knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O, K, 








Misplaced Pride. 

“The late General Joseph Who) 
er,” said a Southerner, “was one 
the bravest men who ever lived. |), 
was wounded three times during ;j), 
Civil War and sixteen horses wey, 
shot dead under him. 

“Yet it was not his military, 
his literary achievements that jy, 
took most pride in. He knew j}jj. 
was foolish, but he could not help j:. 
He said once to me, apologeticaliy, 
that he was not the only man whose 
pride was misplaced. 

‘He said that, in a certain engas.- 
ment in his youth, he once heard 


private swearing and eursing most 
frightfully. 
“Lieutenant Wheeler, as he was 


then, went up to the private and saic¢ 
sternly: 

“Where did you learn to swour 
like that?’ 

“The private at this 
smiled modestly. 

‘“‘Ve can’t learn it,’ he answered 
‘It's a gitt.’” 


question 





The riches of the world, and the 
the gratifications they afford, are too 
apt, when their evil tendency is noi 
opposed by a principle of religion, 
to beget that friendship for the world 





which is enmity to God.—Bisho) 
Horseley. 
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Trimmed Steel Range 


without warming closet of 
reservoir. With high warm. 
ing closet, porcelain lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 813.95; large, square oven, 
six cooking holes, body made 
— . ofcold rolled steel. Duplex 
fie geste: burns wood or coal. 

andsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


PSOUR TERMS 77° 

Ny the 
mest liberal ever 
made. Youcan pay 
after you receive the 
range. You cantak3 





it into your home, 
use it Sudays. If you do..’t 
find it exactly as represent- 
ed, the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for double our 
Le sg tal me to - We 
will pay freight both ways, 
Write Toda for our beautifully illustrated Stove 

- Catalogue No.1483, a postalcard will 
do. 75 styles to selectfrom. Dou ¢ buy until you get it. 


MARVIN SMITH GO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$0) 908ti 


vam” 1) MEASURE 


my VALUE ONEARTH 


ON’T buy your next 

suit of clothes un- 
der any circum- 
Pa stances until you have 

m cut out this advertise- 
Ament @ mailed it to us. 
iaWe will then send you 


SP ABSOLUTELY FREE 


.our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. Oo & @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give you a better suit 
of clothes at a smaller 
price than any firm in 
he United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 
Ppenses. Our suits are 
ofthe h est order for 
style, trimmings, make 
and weari alities. 
Any man wh6d fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
-_ good — money out of 

- s own pocket. 4.4.4.4 5447 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
ar aay OUR, MONEY | CHEERFULLY 

samples you will be surprised at what 

suits you can get at such little Don’t filis ee. 


Regen Woolen Mills Co. 
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SEND 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
8. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
= ieee _ ae world, but I will fur- 
eave 

Sou eahmnine thee on @verdictto you. After 
the bossesect of the’ 
sor o @ best range in the world for the 
omer. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
gal. reservoir; large warming closest; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
con oiaee on retens, 400 Ibs. Thousands in _ 
em giving satisfa Write for 

full description and testimonials. — 


WM. G. WILLARD 


©, 62 WILLARD BLDG. 
350 CHESTNUT STREET 
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Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


So much has been said, dear 
friends, on the subject of education 
that anything more seems superflu- 
ous, yet the following extract is so 
good I am sure our readers will en- 
joy it. It is from the address of Mr. 
B. F. Johnson, of Virginia, before 
the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn. 

‘‘Men are realizing as never before 
the importance of educating aright 
their sons and daughters. Our great 
grandfathers were interested in the 
case, but had to be busy getting fror 
the soil a meagre sustenance. Our 
fathers, reaching a higher stage, coi:- 
tended for the ‘3 R’s’’—reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Our pres- 
ent generation, reaching a_ higher 
stage still, contend for the ‘3 H’s,”’ 
lead, hand and heart, and only by 
the cultivation of these three may 
Ww: hope to reach that high standard 
whick God planned io: us when man 
was made. 

As educators, the problem is, how 
we may hasten true development: 
how we may take the poorest and 
feeblest boys and girls and develop 
them into such specimens of man- 
hood and womanhood as will make 
them worth a dozen ordinary per- 
sons. Indeed, I feel that I am not 
overstating facts when I say, that 
any trained and properly developed 
man or woman is worth to his or her 
community, fifty times as much as 
the ignorant and undeveloped per- 
son. The wise and progressive men 
and women who direct the policy of 
our higher institutions of learning, 
are rapidly adjusting the inconsis- 
tences of our educational work. 

“That institution that does. not 
give due consideration to the physi- 
cal and spiritual culture of it’s pu- 
pils, is not properly equipped and 
will, in the course of time, be num- 
bered among the failures of the past. 
It is a good thing to establish gym- 
nasiums; it is a good thing to estab- 
lish systematic Bible study. 

“To train the intellect without cul- 
tivating the highest qualities of 
Christian character, is to turn loose 
on the world, men and women whose 
capacity for evil is increased a hun- 
dred fold. To cultivate the intellect 
and neglect the body is to send out 
ill-developed specimens of humanity 
who are constantly asking the ques- 
tion; ‘is life worth living?’ and de- 
ciding it negatively by sinking into 
suicidal graves. Ask the healthy, 
all round man and woman: ‘Is life 
worth living?’ and you can tell by 
ihe glow of the countenance, the 
soul flash that leaps out to greet 
you, that he feels that life here is 
a grand and glorious thing; that we 
are now living in the vestibule of 
ihe more glorious and better life 
that awaits us. 

“Enlarge the mind; plant firmly in 
the growing hearts the blessed truths 
of God’s word. Bring into play 
every muscle of the body and you 
have a boy and girl who can no more 
be idle, and who can no more indulge 
in the vices that distort the present 
generation than you can turn the 
brightness of noon day into the 
blackness of midnight.” 

I am so sorry, dear friend S. E. M., 
that you have not read our Social 
Chat carefully for the last two 
months. If you had, you could not, 
for a moment, think that Aunt Mary 
would take the young child from the 
mother, or in any way lessen her re- 
sponsibility. Upon it’s pure, unwrit- 


—— 

ten life pages the mother inscribes 
indelible lessons and so too the fath- 
er, but he is usually away much of 
the time at his business, so to her, 
the especial care of the early years 
of her children is committed. If 
she be practical and sensible, with 2 
Sure trust in Him who gave these 
young lives into her keeping, then 
good foundations are laid for strong 
character building. What edse is so 
interesting and beautiful as a family 
of well trained children, with sen- 
sible parents agreed in this grand 
life work, the training of these im. 
mortal souls, was onky for time, but 
for eternity. It is Heaven begun on 
earth. 

But what of the homes whose 
children are allowed to do as they 
choose? We all know there are too 
many such. How many little ones 
in the homes of fashionable mothers 
are left entirely to the care of ser- 
vants, to go and come as they may 
will to do. Then there are other 
homes where the children work a 
little, then are idle the rest of the 
time, learning bad habits. It is for 
homes like these that an educational 
law is needed. 

Te laws of our land do not trouble 
the correct citizen; it is his protec- 
tion. It is the citizen who does not 
think; who does not consider the 
*future and who, worse still, does not 
care -probably; he or she, asthe case 
may be, needs a law to keep them 
in line. You must write us again, 
S. E. M. , 

What has become of our Virginia 
friends? We look every mail for 


‘letters from you. 


AUNT MARY. 

Mr. Printer made me to say re- 
markable things week before last. 
In the verse of Scottish poetry in- 
stead of ‘‘sinner skies’’ it should be 
‘“‘simmer;” the young lady on Roan 
Mountain saw a snake, not ‘“‘smoke.”’ 
It was my fault I suspect, I did not 
‘write readin’ ’”’ well. 


in Favor of Good Laws. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have already 
shown which side of the compulsory 
education I am on, but since reading 
Mrs. S. E. M’s. letter I feel that I 
must come again. 

I will admit that there are in- 
stances in which it is necessary for 
the children to help support’ the 
family, and I believe in labor; but 
I believe in educational labors. If 
the average man cannot care for his 
family and send his children between 
six and fourteen (the age to which 
compulsory attendance usually ap- 
plies) to a free school during four 
months in a year, I think justice to 
the little children demands- that the 
State take charge of their education. 

Of course, exceptions would be 
made in exceptional cases. It is true 
that everybody cannot be educated, 
in the highest sense of the word, but 
I believe everybody except idiots can 
be taught to read and write, and if 
most of the parents send their chil- 
dren to school anyway, a compulsory 
attendance law would not affect them 
in the least. Its sole purpose would 
be to reach those who do not try to 
develop the God-given intellects of 
the children. 

For my part, I believe that the 
factory is just about the worst place 
you can put a boy or girl. It makes 
weak, sickly men and women, gives 
them little if any chance for physi- 
cal or mental development; and the 








moral influences are not always the 
best. The farm certainly develops 
strong physical men; and as for girls 
being employed in strange men’s kit- 
chens, I think that we will have to 
admit that the number of white girls 
following such employment, in this 
State, is small. And even then their 
condition is no worse that that of the 
mill operative. Compulsory educa- 
tion would not lessen the amount of 
labor nor the number of laborers; it 
would only take a young child away 
from employment that dwarfs his ca- 
pacities and put him in school where 


his mental faculties could be develop- 


ed. 

Compulsory education would not 
ask a poor man to have his. son, 
whom he needs in business, taught 
Greek and calculus. It would give 
him an opportunity to send the 
child—too young to be’ burdened 
with the responsibility of bread-win- 
ning—to school free of charge, and 
if any parent has not the welfare of 
the child at heart enougn to avail 
himself of such an o.fer, he ought to 
be made to do it. 

The law that we advocate has been 
tried in many States with the result 
that their percentage of illiteracy is 
much less than ours. The_ people 
who have received an education—a 
practical education—are more pros- 
perous than those who have not. We 
can easily see that skilled labor pays 
better than unskilled. I believe 
the majority of men on the 
“chain gangs’’ are there more for the 
lack of proper training than because 
of too much learning. I have never 
traveled extensively, but I know a 
large number of white people over 
ten years of age who cannot read or 
write. At least I have seen a num- 
ber of them, and know some. I live 
in a cultured community too, 

I do not pretend to say that all the 
children in the State could justly 
be compelled to attend the schools 
we now have. I do not say that we 
are ready for the next Legislature to 
pass a compulsory school law. But 
I do believe that such a measure 
would necessitate better schools, bet- 
ter teachers, better salaries, and 
would take a long and much needed 
step toward placing North Carolina 
where she belongs, among the lead- 
ers of the nation in education and 
industry. We may never see our 
State occupy that position, but let’s 
watch and wait and work. 

FOREST GRAY. 

Wake Co., N. C. 








Against Compulsory Education. 


Dear Aunt Mary: You say per- 
sons get on the chain gang from lack 
of training and work. Now, that is 
precisely what I think. Hence I am 
opposed to laws prohibiting the em- 
ployment of the misses and youths 
in North Carolina, in order to force 
them into the school-houses. 

It is my opinion that if people 
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have plenty of work, at remunerative 
wages, there will be no criminals 
except those who are too indolent 
to labor. And the indolent, or lazy 
will not be anything, no matter what 
the training is. You and I differ 
only as to where the children receive 
the most and the best instruction. 
You seem to imagine that it is in 
the schools, while I maintain that it 
is in the homes. : 

And if the best information and 
the best influences do not originate 


-in the homes, what becomes of all our 
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(Continued on Page 14.) 


B. & B. 


NEW RIBBONS 
For Girdles, Neck Bows, Hair 
Bows or Millinery. 

Styles best dressers will wear 
in the early Fall—beautiful Warp 
Print and Plaid Taffeta effects. 

Five entirely new patterns— 
several distinct color combina- 
tions for each pattern—making 
all of twenty-five new styles Warp 
Print Ribbons 4% to 5 inches 
wide, 25c a yard. 

Other beautiful Warp Print 
Ribbons—various' widths, to 
$3.00 a yard. 

Large assortment new Plaid 
Taffeta Ribbons, almost any color 
combination, from bright Clan 
Tartan or French effects to Black 
and White 4% to 5 inches wide, 
25c a yard. 

Extensive assortment — other 
Plaid Ribbons up to § inches 
wide, $1.25 a yard. 

These Plaid ‘Taffetas are 
especially new and effective. 

Send for samples and see how 
much it is to your advantage to 
buy of a store that always has 
the newest and best and sells on 
a small profit basis. 


BoccS & BUHL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 

















WE WILL PAY YOU 


Fo Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commis ion to reliable men and 
women who wish tu solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and iriends. For 
par-iculars address 
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MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


recognized as the 
Arq’ ‘‘K AVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


D 
CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR . 
» MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. ? 

a This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
ualities and great durability of the ‘MATHU- 
4 SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
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‘“‘WHAT’S THE NEWS ?’’ 


|“ WHAT'S THE NEWS?” 


CROPS AND PRICES. 


A month ago an old negro woman said that it 
was going to rain forty days in August—and in 
this part of the world it came very near doing it. 
In the eastern part of North Carolina especially 
crops have been very seriously injured, while ia 
some sections an epidemic among the horses has 
added to the gloom of the farmers. (Our Dr. But- 
ler discusses this subject more.fully on another 
page.) Cotton seems to be in good condition in 
the Middle and Lower South, but poor in the Caro- 
linas; prices, however, have advanced some of late, 
and are how again well past the ten-cent mark. 
This week the Executive Committee of the South- 
ern Cotton Association is in session at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and is expected to fix a minimum price of 
eleven cents. Saturday the National Farmers’ 
Union also meets in annual session at Texarkana, 
Texas, and will fix a minimum price to be observed 
by its large and growing membership. Heretofore 
it has worked in harmony with the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, but the Union refused to endorse the fif- 
teen-cent movement last fall, and its President is 
now in active controversy with Harvie Jordan. 
The tobacco crop is not very good, but prices are 
better than last year, the average increase being 
from one to two cents a pound. We observe that 
by reason of the short crop of the dark type, ‘‘Gen- 
eral Manager Ewing, of the Dark District Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, has ordered an advance of 
about fifty cents per hundred pounds in the price 
of all medium and good grades of leaf tobacco.’’ 

Jw a 
THE RETURN OF MR. BRYAN. 

Mr. Bryan returned to America last week and 
was received as a conquering hero at Madison 
Square Garden Thursday night. In his address 
he submitted his ideas of Democratic policy as fol- 
lows: 

“The trusts must go. 

“Tariff for revenue only necessary, particularly 
in view of its influence in eliminating the trusts. 

“The money question, through unexpected cir- 


cumstances, no longer an issue in National politics. ° 


“Government ownership of railroads just as 
soon as the country is ready for it. 

“‘An income tax. 

‘“‘No more colonialism, and the same treatment 
of the Filipinos as was accorded the Cubans. 

“Popular election of Senators. 

“No collection of private debts by the use of the 
navy. 

“Universal international arbitration, and arbi- 
tration of all labor troubles. 

“An eight-hour day for the laboring man.’’ 

What has attracted more attention than any- 
thing else is Mr. Bryan’s declaration for the prin- 
ciple of government ownership of railways. He 
does not advocate it as an immediate party plank, 
but says: “I have already reached the conclusion 
that railroads partake so much of the nature of a 
monopoly that they must ultimately become public 
property, and be managed by public officials in the 
interest of the whole community in accordance 
with the well-defined theory that public ownership 
is necessary where competition is impossible. I 
do not know that the country is ready for this 
change. I do not know that a majority of my own 
party favor it, but I believe that an increasing 
humber of the members of all parties see in public 
ownership the sure remedy for discriminations be- 
tween persons and places and for the extortionate 
rates for the carrying of freight and passengers.” 





Mr. Bryan favors National ownership of inter- 
Siate lines, and State ownership of intra-State 
lines. 

Without arguing now the right or wrong of the 
cuestion it seems to us that Mr. Bryan made a 
tactical mistake in giving so much attention to a 
subject about which his party is divided, and in 
not giving more attention to President’s Roose- 
velt’s conversion to radical ‘‘stand pat’’-ism in 
the matter of tariff reform. The inequalities of 
the Dingley Tariff are now everywhere recog- 
nized, and the President’s attitude as set forth in 
his Watson letter was disappointing to the whole 
country. 


se OM 
RESULTS OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA CAM- 
PAIGN. 


The South Carolina Democratic primary held last 
week brought about some rather interesting re- 
sults. Of the eight candidates for Governor, An- 
scl leads with 39,000 votes, Manning (Senator Till- 
man’s favorite) being next with 23,000, Blease 
having 16,000, and Brunson 10,000. This means 
that there must be a second primary to decide De 
tween Ansel and Manning; and the same primary 
must also decide the unsettled contest between 
Lyon (48,000 votes) and Ragsdale (23,000) for 
Attorney-General. Lyon is the man who came 
into some notoriety, and incurred the undisguised 
enmity of Senator Tillman, by investigating some 
grafting charges (subsequently shown to be 
groundless) against the Pitchfork Senator. In his 
own candidacy for e-election, Senator Tillman 
had no opposition, the effort to bring out a man 
against him having “died a-bornin’;’’ but about 
13,000 of his opponents seem to have had the 
melancholy pleasure of scratching his name off 
their tickets, his vote being 82,000 as against a 
total vote in the primary of about 95,000. 

The general results appear to indicate that 
South Carolina is anxious to drop the Dispensary, 
and that not even Senator Tillman was able to 
stand unharmed between his pet institution and 
the general opposition to it. And yet the issue is 
not by any means decided, as will be seen from 
the following Columbia dispatch to the Charlotte 
Observer: 

“The new State Senate will be pro-dispensary 
unless several of the dispensary hold-overs change 
their sentiments, which is not likely. In the last 
Senate there was a majority of three for the dis- 
pensary, which prevented the Morgan local option 
bill going through. This time the majority will 
likely be four or five in favor of the dispensary. 
All of which is one of the freaks of election, an 
anti-dispensary Governor, Attorney-General and 
House being practically certain. Of the nineteen 
hold-over Senators seven are anti-dispensary and 
twelve dispensary. The dispensary people there- 
fore need only nine new Senators to give them a 
bare majority. They have ten certain new ones 
aud will probably win in a majority of the four 
contests yet in doubt. The most interesting and 
important question in this section, therefore, is: 
Will there be another deadlock between the two 
Houses as occurred last session, the House hold- 
ing out for local option and refusing to pass the 
Senate’s Tillman-Manning-Raysor dispensary pu- 
rification bill? The question of the State dispen- 
sary is by no means decided yet.” 

The real test will come in the second primary 
when the voters decide between Mr. Ansel who 
would abolish the State dispensary and give the 
counties local option, and Mr. Manning who 
would retain the dispensary as a State institution 
but allow prohibition counties to vote it out of 
their borders. 

M J 
GEORGIA AND ALABAMA REBUKE RAILROAD 
INTERFERENCE IN POLITICS. 


Alabama last week followed Georgia’s example 
of the week before by giving a tremendous major- 
ity to the Gubernatorial candidate who stood out 
against ‘“‘the railroad ring’’ in politics. B. B. 
Comer, President of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion, was named for Governor by a majority of 18-, 
000. He is a fighter, and is expected to be an 
officer who ‘‘does things.” 


emetcopeaet wttee earee hn SO 





We have already alluded to the unheard-of 
spectacle in this Alabama primary—the contes' 
for the nominations for ‘‘alternate United Stato. 
Senator.’? Alabama is now represented in the ('))- 
per House by Messrs. Morgan and Pettus, both of 
whom are past eighty, the chances therefore |. 
ing that they will not live out the terms for which 
they were renominated without opposition las; 
week. Accordingly, it was decided that the prim- 
ary should choose the men to be named by the 
Governor in case the death or disability of either 
Senator should make it necessary to appoint a 
successor. There were a number of candidates, 
but in the lead at the end was Congressman Joh» 
HU. Bankhead, recently defeated for renomination 
by Lieut. R. P. Hobson of Merrimac fame. Bank:- 
head will accordingly have the first chance at any 
Senatorial vacancy, while in case of a second y:- 
cuncy either ex-Gov. Johnson or ex-Gov. Knox 
(we do not know at this writing which is in the 
lead) will be named. Ex-Governor Johnston is a 
native of North Carolina, and ex-Governor Knox 
is known as a progressive public man and a 
champion of education. 

. as oo 
HOKE SMITH’S PLATFORM. 

We noted last week Hoke Smith’s overwhelming 
victory in the Georgia Democratic primary. The 
official vote since tabulated shows his vote to have 
been 94,000 as against 25,000 for Judge Russell 
(‘Plain Dick’’), 21,000 for Editor Clark Howell 
of the Constitution, 14,000 for Editor Estill of 
the Savannah News, and 8,000 for Millionaire 
Farmer ‘“Jim’’ Smith. This gives Smith 25,000 
majority over all other candidates combined, and 
naturally excites further interest as to the issues 
which swept him into office as on a tidal wave. 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch sums up the matter 
by saying th'at “Mr. Smith made a fight on the 
political ring in Georgia; on railroad discrimini- 
tion and all forms of corporate abuse; on indis- 
and prints his complete plat- 


, 


criminate suffrage,’ 
form as given by Smith as follows: 


“The big corporations shall no longer contribute 
money to control politics. The use of money in 
elections must be stopped in Georgia. The laws 
of Georgia must be amended to more clearly define 
lobbying. The hired politician must be driven out 
of the capitol. The railroad companies must stop 
taxing’ the people to pay dividends on watered 
stocks and bonds. The people must receive : 
square deal from the railroad companies. The 
railroad companies must stop giving passes to mep 
not em»loyed by them. They must charge every- 
body for traveling, and charge everybody less. 
The race problem in Georgia must be handled 
solely upon the recognized fact that the negro race 
is the inferior race; that the negro in Georgia is 
never to be recognized as the equal of the white 
Iman. , Disfranchisement legislation which will ex- 
clude from the ballot-box 95 per cent of the ignor- 
ant, purchasable negro votes, should be passed as 
a step towards the solution of the race problem. 
The people shall choose their own officers to run 
in Georgia. The machine must give way to popu- 
lar government. Domination by convention per- 
mits a few to over-ride the wishes of the people. 
All nominations shall be made in Georgia at the 
ballot-box, and convention nominations must 
stop.”’ 





THIS WEEK’S FEATURES. 


There are so many unusually good articles in 
this week’s Progressive Farmer that we do no! 
know which to feature. Dr. Butler’s admiral!’ 
paper on the right way to harvest the corn cro" 
will explain how to avoid the fodder pulling folly. 
Every farmer ought to read Dr. McLendon’s ad- 
vice as to how to select seed cotton, and put it in- 
to practice—the second picking is regarded as th 
best time, we believe. Mr. French tells how he 
cures peavine hay. The ‘Talks to Small Farm- 
ers” promise to make one of the best features W® 
have had this year. Dr. Butler’s explanation 0! 
the horse disease epidemic is authoritative. Am‘ 


Our new department heads—aren’t they beauties’ 
Which reminds us to say that it is our intention to 


‘make The Progressive Farmer not only better, but 


prettier, as it gets older, these department heads 


_ themselves being a long step forward. 
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THE RIGHT WAY TO HARVEST THE CORN 
CROP. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


harvester has the advantage of substituting horse 
»nd machine for man labor, which is everywhere 
becoming scarce and high-priced. The binder also 
las the additional advantage of putting the corn 
in better shape for handling and thereby lessens 
the cost of hauling to the shredder or barn. 


Best Method of Hand Cutting. 


Much of our corn will for a long while yet be 
cut by hand, if at all; hence, it may be well to 
briefly consider some of the methods followed in 
doing this work. 

To cut the corn some use a large corn knife, 
while others prefer a sharp hoe. The choice may 
safely be left to the judgment and ingenuity of the 
one doing or directing the work. 

The most important part of the wort is the 
shocking of the corn so that it will properly cure 
and at the same time shed water and not blow 
down. When the cutting has been done by hand 
some plan must be devised to assist in keeping the 
stalks standing straight and in proper position 
while the shock is being started. In the North a 
favorite plan is what is called the “gallus-hill’”’ 
method. A “stool” is made out of the corn itself 
by tying uncut stalks together near their tops. 
our stalks, about four feet apart, that will form 
the four corners of a square, are taken and their 
tops and leaves so tied or entwined as to form an 
entirely satisfactory support for the beginning of 
the shock. The cut corn is set up between and 
around these tied stalks until an even, round 
shock of sufficient size is obtained. A favorite 
method in the South (and one of perhaps equal 
value to the one described above), is to use a 
“shocking horse’”’ to support the first stalks set up 
in forming the shock. 


Tying the Shock. 


A very important point in the shocking of corn 
is the tying. Many use an iron ring and rope for 
pulling the stalks together in order that they 
may be tied tightly. There is some difficulty in 
drawing the shock tight enough by this method, 
and if the work is continued the rope may make 
the hands of the workman sore, which still further 
lessens the probability of getting the shock tight 
enough. Another implement for drawing the 
stalks tightly together for tying is described 1s 
follows: 

“Take a strong stick three and a half feet long 
and, say, an inch and a half in diameter. Sharpen 
one end, and near the other end fasten at right 
angles to it another stick two and a half feet long. 
Tie a piece of half-inch rope, ten or twelve feet 
long, to the sticks, where they cross, and leave 
the other end of the rope free. The pointed end 
is thrust into the shock up near the top. The 
loose end of the rope is taken around the shock 
and fastened where the other end is fastened. 
Now, by turning and twisting by means of the 
cross stick, you take up the slack of the rope and 
twist it tight around the shock; then when tight 
enough, fasten a piece of binder-twine above 
where the rope is; then loosen your rope, take out 
the stick and pass on to the next shock.” 

Only one band should be put around the shock 
and that should be as high as it can be tied so long 
as all of the tassels or tops of the stalks are in- 


cluded in the band. 

If the shocking and tying be done properly, no 
amount of wind or rain is likely to do serious in- 
iury to the corn or the stover. The shocks should 
be allowed to stand until the stover is thoroughly 
cured and entirely free from the moisture from 
rain. 

All Stover Should Be Shredded. 

The corn having been cut and shocked, how is it 
to be handled so as to put it in the best condition 
for feeding at the least cost? 

In the article previously referred to, Mr. Scoit 
states that he hauled, shredded and put the shuck- 
ed corn in the crib for $2 per acre, averaging 


aud shredding of the stover, cost Mr. Scott $3 per 
acre. 

Our experience has been that it cost from $3 to 
$3.50 to harvest an acre of corn yielding twenty- 
five to thirty bushels. 

Such an acre of corn will give on an average 
from a ton to a ton and a quarter of shredded 
stover. Now what is this ton of shredded stover 
worth? In our feeding work last winter we found 
that beef cattle wasted only twelve pounds out of 
every hundred when each animal was given thirty 
pounds per day. These same animals made gooa 
gains with only this shredded stover for rough- 
age. Other feeders have found that from one and 
one-fourth pounds to one and one-half pounds of 
shredded stover are equal to the one pound of the 
best timothy or other grass hay. 

These facts give us the answer to our question, 
‘How shall the crop be put in the best condition 
for feeding at the least cost?” If we can get an 
acre of corn, yielding thirty bushels, cut, shocked, 
hauled to the barn, the ears shucked and the 
stover shredded, and obtain a ton of feed, which 
pound for pound is nearly equal to grass hay, al 
for the small cost of only $3, there ought not to 
be any question as to which is the most economical 
way of harvesting the crop. 

Now, what are the objections urged against this 
method of harvesting the corn crop? We are of 
the opinion that the chief reason why it is not be- 
ing more rapidly and generally adopted is ‘the 
disinclination of most men to depart from old and 
familiar ways, but let us consider some of the ob- 
jections offered. 

Will the Stover Keep? 

1.—A few having tried it have had some of 
the corn or stover spoil in the shock. This is due 
to a lack of knowledge in handling the crop in this 
way. Not more than two years’ experience is 
necessary to overcome this difficulty. These un- 
favorable results are usually due to cutting the 
corn too green, shocking it improperly or tying 
it so the shocks will not shed water or not cure 
properly. 

Is It Heavy Work? 

Il.—Many object to harvesting the crop this 
Wwuy under no erroneous impression that it is too 
heavy work. The fact is, that where machinery 
is used the work is no harder and not so disagree- 
able as pulling fodder, and by fodder pulling only 
about one-third the feed is obtained, while the 
cost, if we include the loss in yield of corn, is 
greater. 

Do Stock Eat Shredded Stover Well? 


[1I.—Others object on the ground that the stock 
will not eat the shredded stover well. As stated 
above, our cattle ate 88 per cent last year when 
the scales and not guessing was used to determine 
the facts, but if the stock only ate half of the 
shredded stover it would still be a cheaper and 
better method than to pull fodder or let the stover 
rot in the field. 

No Corn is Lost in Husking. 

1V.—Still others have objected on the ground 
that the corn was not well shucked or too much 
corn was shelied by the husker. It is true that all 
shredders do not do equally good work, and none 
but the larger and improved machines should he 
purchased, but most of the shredders now sold 
shuck the corn well enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and the 3 to 7 per cent of shelled corn is 
uot lost since it adds to the value of the stover. 


Moulding. 


V.—Occasionally the shredded stover moulds 
in the stack or barn. This difficulty can be cer- 
tainly and entirely overcome by allowing the corn 
to cure well in the shock and then being certain 
to have it free from the moisture from rain before 
fore shredding. Never shred unless the corn is 
thoroughly dry: there must be no exception to this 


rule. 
Co-operation in Buying Machinery. 





thirty bushels. This made the cutting, shocking, 





a general adoption of this method of harvesting 
the corn crop, and that is the cost of the machin- 
ery—-harvester, shredder, and the power for driv- 
ing the latter. Fortunately, this difficulty can be 
overcome. In every wheat-growing section many 
farmers get their wheat threshed every year with- 
out owning a threshing machine. If there comes 
a demand for shredders, as there should, why can 
it not be supplied in the same way? In fact, those 
who now own engines to drive threshers will only 
have to buy shredders to be ready to do the work. 

Or, the difficulty may be overcome in another 
way. It will pay any man with from fifty to 
seventy-five acres of corn to buy the machinery to 
save his stover. If it will pay one man with a 
crop of from fifty to seventy-five acres to buy the 
necessary machinery to properly save his stover, 
why will it not pay two, four, or six men whose 
combined acreage is seventy-five acres to unite in 
the purchase of the necessary machinery? It will, 
and they can and should do it. 

In Conclusion. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that to get the 
most out of the corn crop it is as necessary to 
shred the stover and utilize it to the best advant- 
age as it is to thresh the wheat in order to get 
the most out of that crop. It is only a question of 
time until we shall recognize this fact, and then 
we will save the feed we already grow instead of 
buying hay at $20 per ton from the Northern 
States. TAIT BUTLER. 


MR. GEORGE F. PARROTT. 











Something About the New President of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Alliance. 


Messrs. Editors: The members of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the farmers generally all over our 
State have cause for congratulation at the election 
of 





Mr. George Franklin Parrott 


to the very important office of President of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance. He was born 
on his father’s farm, in Falling Creek Township, 
Lenoir County, N. C., forty-eight years ago. He 
is the third son of James: Marion and Elizabeth 
Ijliza Parrott, both deceased. He was married 
August 25, 1881, to Miss Julia Filyaw Bizzell, of 
Sampson Co., N. C. Seven children bless this 
union. 

Mr. Parrott’s father was well known to those 
of a geneation now fast passing away, as a man of 
power and influence in our State. He was fre- 
quently consulted by those in authority as one 
peculiarly qualified to give important and trust- 
worthy advice. At his hospitable home he re- 
ceived his many friends, who always were glad to 
partake of his generous hospitality and receive his 
excellent counsel. 

But Mr. George F. Parrott stands upon his own 
inerits. He once represented his people in the 
State Senate. But it is in farming that he takes 
most delight. All his interest is in that honor- 
able calling. Born on a farm, having lived nearly 
all of his life on a farm, he is by nature a cultiva- 
tor of the soil—and he cultivates it, sure enough. 
His wisdom, prudence and forethought in the 
management of his farm, mark him as one who 
knows the needs of the farmers and one who 
knows how to protect their interests. 

In his hands there is no danger of the State 
Farmers’ Alliance ‘‘going into politics.” 
RICHARD H. LEWIS, 





Vl.—There is one real difficulty in the way of 
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AND COTTON PLANT. _ 








TO MR. AND MRS. FARMER. 





President Charles Cotton Moore Writes a Double-Jointed Letter About 
the Cotton Situation, 


Mrs. Farmer, you and ! have “told 
the old man so,’ but he would not 
listen to us. Now he is wondering 
what is the matter with the price 
of cotton. He wonders if it will go 
to eight cents sure enough, or maybe 
he has not thought at all, and will 
be surprised when you tell him that 
the Charlotte market has_ been 
around eleven cents pretty much all 
summer, but as I write this, August 
22, the best price is 9.75. 

Well, Mrs. Farmer, what will the 
old man do about this matter which 
means so much to you and the girls? 
Will he be at his township meeting 
to join in the fight against the specu- 
lator or will he wait for the ‘Lord”’ 
to take a hand in the matter. You 
remember he said last year that the 
‘Lord’ had much to do with the 
short crop and that caused the bet- 
ter price. You and I told the old 
man last spring not to plant a big 
crop of cotton, now let us ask him 
what the ‘‘Lord”’ had to do with the 
increased acreage he planted in spite 
of our pleadings? 


x *£ 2 


Mr. Farmer, if you love your wife 
and children, you will join with your 
neighbors and protest in the strong- 
est terms against this unjust and 
wicked fight the speculators are mak- 
ing on the cotton market. Go to 
your township meeting and say to 
all the world that the cotton is your 
property and that you will name the 
price for your product. Don’t wait 
for the man over in South Carolina 
or in Texas to do your fighting, do 
it yourself, and don’t ‘‘cuss”’ the 
Texas man because he planted too 
much this year. Say your. bad words 
to yourself or to your neighbor, if 
either of you increased your crop. 
Be fair in all things. 

North Carolina can start a wave 
for a fair price for cotton. That 
wave will spread all over the cotton 
Belt and will have a telling effect. 
Just let the entire male population 
of the State rise up and say, ‘‘We 
will not submit to low priced cotton.” 
Then other States will do likewise 
and many millions of dollars will be 
floating through our land. 


* * 


Mrs. Farmer, your old man may 
have been a future gambler this year. 
I hope not, but if he has sold any 
part of his crop for future delivery 
at any price, I beg you to keep him 
from delivering the sale just as long 
as you can. By that sale for future 
delivery he is as much of a gambler 
as is any Wall Street man who deals 
in “futures.” 

Madam, in as kindly manner as 
you can under the circumstances, I 
ask you to say to the old man, “I 
told you so.”’ 

C. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 
Southern Cotton Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 





Changing Conditions. 


Messrs. Editors: I am certainly 
pleased with your paper. It has done 
a great deal to call attention to in- 
telligent methods of farming, and 
has given the farmers some confi- 
dence in themselves. 

While every man should study the 
science of government, it disgusts a 
decent white man to see how farm- 
ers have been made the prey of de- 
signing demagogues, and required to 
let some loud-mouthed heeler dic- 
tate their political affairs. It has 
been regarded as sacreliege for farm- 
ers to work in harmony, and make 
any demands on a government for 
_— they have fought in time of 





war, and paid the bulk of taxes in 
the piping times of peace. 

The same as to improving edu¢a- 
tional conditions. In the years gone 
by every time a teacher or other 
patriotic citizen opened his mouth in 
favor of larger terms and better 
pay for teachers, better houses and 
better equipment, mud-blooded, tal- 
low-faced and long-haired dema- 
gogue raised a shriek of mortal an- 
guish, that taxation grievous to be 
borne, was threatened. But the 
same gentry now skin their eye-balls 
devoutly heavenward as they get off 
platitudes in favor of our’ public 
schools and taxation for educational 
purposes. 

Times have changed. 

CORN CRACKER. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 





“Good Roads Make Great Nations.” 


Such is the heading of a very able 
‘rticle which appeared in Collier’s 
Weekly of last week. Its author is 
Congressman W. P. Brownlow, of 
-ennessee, who discussea the ques- 
‘ion of good roads with clearness and 
‘bility. The Commonwealth perhaps 
nore than a year ago printed a num- 
ver of articles about government aid 
to public roads, in which it was 
claimed that the Government can as 
yell aid the public highways on land 
is On water. Congressman Brown- 
low says that the entire constitution- 
ality of the Government aid to public 
roads is now almost universally ad- 
mitted, and he argues well the jus- 
tice of such a movement. He says 
hat it is the greatest and most im- 
portant question before the people 
and before the Government. The far- 
mers of the country pay more than 
half the taxes and receive no direct 
soOnsideration at the hands of the 
Government. While the farmer 
might be the first to be directly bene- 
fited by the making of good roads 
by the Government, he would by no 
means be the only one _ benefited. 
Mr. Brownlow points out the indus- 
r:al, educational and moral advan- 
‘ages to be derived from good roads. 
When the farmer, who is the main- 
stay of the world, prosper, all others 
‘vill prosper accordingly. Good roads 
make it possible for the farmer to 
realize a large per cent more from 
the products of his farm. The rural 
schools are the seats of learning 
“hence come the best and truest men 
for every phase and station and call- 
‘ng in life. Good roads will do more 
owerds meking splendid possibilities 
1. the country districts than any oth- 
er one interest. Take away the 
“holesome and moral influences of 
‘he country churches, and you strike 
1 blow et moral progress and de- 
velopment. Good roads are one of 
the greatest conveniences for’ the 
rural population to get to church on 
'hs Sebbath. Congressman Brown- 
low says that the present Congress 
san do much for the relief of the 
p2ople throughout the country if only 
the members of that body will take a 
serious view of the matter and go to 
work. He closes his very able paper 
by asking the question, ‘Will the 
deople let their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives sleep upon a bill which 
provides for their paramount needs?” 
He clinches the whole matter in the 
last sentence by declaring that ‘‘with- 
out the demand from the _ people 
Congress will not act.’’—Exchange. 





We praise the things we hear with 
much more willingness than those we 
see; because we envy the present. 
and reverence the past; thinking our- 





selves instructed by the one and over- 
laid by the other.—Ben Johnson. 
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Winchester cartridges in all 
calibers from .22 to .50, shoot 
where you aim when the trigger 
They are always 


accurate, reliable and uniform, 
Shoot Them and You'll Shoot Well. | 


Always Buy Winchester Make. 
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press. 


remarkable 
and its lasting powers. 
Jefferson, Ga., says: 


or its hea 


T is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
durable construction 
r. I. A. Etheridge, of 
‘‘T am pleased to state that 
I used your Wooprurr Hay PREss and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
If there 1s no agent in your town write us. 
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Silage as a milk and beef producer is 
far superior to grain. 


vince the man who wants the best. Send 
for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 







Our book “Mcd@ 
ern Silage Methods’’ (10c) tells all about it. % = 
Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- 


“OHIO” Ensilazge Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 
silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, 
How does it ‘‘cut’’ expenses? By its immense ~apacity, its self feed Ca 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for maxi) 


simply cperated 
_@ results, 
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One Profit Plan. 











$49.00 


Read what those ‘who have bought our Golden 





gle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 
of more than oneé thousand satisfied customers. 

any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggies are 
NOt as good as represented, ask us for names of 
Pfople who are using them in your county and 
get their opinion. 
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$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
A high-grade $65. 00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
set of fine Collar and Hame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87. 49. 
$12.50 everywhere. 
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ADVANTAGES OF FARM LIFE. 





Several Reasons Suggested Why Young Men Should Stay on the Farm. 


Messrs. Editors: There is a grow- 
ing tendency of young men to remain 
on the farm. The negro has quit 
the farm work and hired himself to 
the railroad, and there is a scarcity 
of farm labor which induces the boys 
to supply the’ deficiency at much 
higher wages than once prevailed. 

And what profession can be more 
honorable in the sight of God and 
himself? The farmer prepares his 
ground and plants his seed; the 
Lord sends sunshine and rain to 
bring up the seed and grow it; man 
cultivates the plant, and when ripe 
reaps it into his garner, carries it to 
the market and takes the market 
price, and puts the money in his 
pocket, and feels that he made that 
money honest; that he cheated no 
man. And so it is. 

What young man beholding the 
farm as an occupation ordained of 
God can turn his back upon old Mo- 
ther Earth and tread the pavement 
of city walks and breathe the air of 
smoke and impurity without feeling 
a sense of unnaturalness? Feeling 
that he is allowing himself to be 
duped as a city target. Being rais- 
ed on the farm he at length longs 
for the peacefulness of the “oid 
c-untry home.’’ 

Young women, blessed by the 
sweet endearments of a_ country 
home, should thank God that He so 
ordained it that they should possess 
the innocence of the violet and the 
sweetness of the rose deep within 
their souls. They know not the evil 
that seeks an entrance ints the heart 
c* every buy and giv! in the gayety 
of city life. And there is no rezvson 
why they should desire to abandon 
the quietude and peaceful spirit of 
rural shades. Country boys for coun- 
try girls, and there will be no desire 
for either party to seek the restless 
life in the city. There can be as 
much money on the farm as in town 
‘and with much more ease and pleas- 
ure—or rather contentment, for 
“nleasures are like the snowfall in 
the river, a moment white, then 
melts forever.’’ Something more 
lasting, more satisfying to the soul 
is the calm peacefulness and content 
of the country home. 

The present age has almost over- 
come the old disadvantages of the 
country home. Macadamized road3 
and telephones traverse the country 
in every direction. We have free 
delivery of mail right at our doors, 
thus receiving the news fresh from 
the remotest parts of the earth. And 
the time is now here for the counties 
to go to but little expense and have 
lights attached to the electric wires 
that span our country, or the farme* 
have his home lighted by electricity, 
making the public highways light as 
the streets of town. 

You, young, man forsake not the 
tenants of the wood, but when at 
work commence with the silent 
spirits of rural life, and O how sweet 
will be thy dreams. (‘“‘Dreams, per- 
haps, of some other who is nearer 
than a brother.’’?) Live according to 
the dictates of a pure heart and rich 
shall be thy reward. Render unto 
the ground the’ fertilizers that are 
due it, and great shall be thy harvest. 

ARTHUR D. DAVIS. 

Rowan Co., N. C. 





PEANUTS. 


First Brought to the Country About 
1850.—Where the Most are Grown. 


“Few people who buy a bag of 
peanuts on the street for five cents 
realize the extent of the peanut in- 
dustry,” said A. P. Bryan, of Nor- 
folk, Va. “It is a fact that the total 
sales of peanuts amount annually to 








between $8,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000, and some salesmen sell as high 
as 1,000,000 bushels each year. 

“The seeds of the peanuts are 
planted like beans, and when the 
vines have come up and the nuts are 
ready for harvesting, the farmer 
takes a cultivator especially made for 
the purpose and starts down the long 
rows. On either side of this culti- 
vator are two long knives which sink 
into the ground sufficiently to cut 
the tap root of the vine. The same 
process is gone through with on the 
other side of the vine. The main 
root being thus severed and the 
sround loosened, the vines are lifted 
into shocks like corn. They are 
cured by allowing them to stand in 
the sun for about ten days, when 
colored women and children are sent 
into the fleld to pick the nuts from 
the vines. An average picker will 
nick about five bushels a-day, for 
which he is paid at the rate of ten 
cents a bushel. 

“It is not known how peanuts first 
came to this country. Both Africa 
and-Asia claim the distinction of be- 
ing the home of the vegetable. Its 
record in the -United States dates 
back to 1850.° In 1861 the crop 
amounted to about 50,000 bushels, 
but it was the circus that really made 
the peanut a valuable article of com- 
merce. At the present time the crop 
amounts to about 11,000,000 bushels 
annually. Virginia and North Caro- 
lina still maintain their lead, but 
Tennessee now raises about 800,000 


bushels, though of an_ inferior 
quality. Of the ordinary variety 
about twenty-two pounds make a 
bushel.’’—Milwaukee Sentinel. 





For Adulterating Flour. 


The individual members of one of 
the largest flour milling concerns in 
Hickory have been indicted for adul- 
terating their flour, and from heresay 
it would appear that they are in a 
fair way for severe punishment. The 
arrest caused a sensation in Catawba 
County as well as in the town of 
Hickory, for some of the men are the 
wealthiest and most prominent citi- 
zens in that section of the State. The 
charge is that they have been mixing 
tale with their output of flour, and if 
the charge is true, the penitentiary is 
none too good for them. Tale, as is 
well known, is a white, gritless sort 
of formation that comes principally 
from Tennessee. It is on the order 
of soapstone, being smooth and slick, 
but is as white as snow, and when 
ground up it cannot be distinguished 
from wheat flour by an expert. This 
stuff, which is of course indigestible, 
is very injurious when eaten with the 
flour, and there is a severe penalty 
for its use. We of this section know 
that about all the manufactured 
products we eat are more or less 
adulterated, but we had the opinion 
that only the foreign manufacturer 
carried on such infamous work. This 
Hickory indictment is a revelation. 
and it brings up the question as to 
how many other North Carolina mil- 
lers are increasing their profits ‘Ly 
using tale. If this company is guilty. 
we sincerely hope that its members 
will get the limit of the law. This 
adulteration of food must stop.—--Mx- 
change. 
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For a moderate 
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Gole’s Gombined Oat Sower and Guano Distributor. 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow 
never freeze out and are not easily damaged by diy weather. 

One acre sown with the CoLE GRAIN DRILL will produce 
an average of as much as ¢wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MANUFAGTURING 60., Gharlotte, N. 6. ‘| 
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It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 
A Set of Weshington Harness, 





jézla,, HARNESS 


AY \ 








Send us your dealer’s name and we will send i 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully : 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and oy 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return a 
ma it at our expense. 

Washington harness is a set of single bugg 8 
wt harness, stylish and made to wear. Every possi- 3 
a ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 4 
nickel trimmings. Collar half patent leather, 
“am €6olines reinforced with steel billets, traces single | ° 
; Strap reinforced. Specially designed saddie 
Look for ‘ Wasbington” rosettes and the name 
Washbineton on the gig saddle. Price with Col- 
lar and Hame. $16.00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 


HONOR SYSTEM. 
(| MEDICINE. DENTISTRY. PHARMACY. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac. 
Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, WeX-Equipped Lab- 
| oratories—all under exclusive control of the College, besides 
the State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


| For Catalogue of 68th Session and Announcement fer the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., See’y, Richmond, Va. 


=a9VIRGINIA® 
Franklin Female Seminary, 


Franklin, Virginia. 



























































Superior instruction offered in Literature, Science, Music and Art, by 
specialists. 

Electric Lights in all rooms; artesian water from well on grounds; 
hot and cold baths; steam heat with radiator in every room; sewerage 
system to be installed during the fall. 

Last session most satisfactory in the history of the institution. 

Charges moderate. 

Next session begins on Wednesday, September 12th. 

For Catalogue or other information, address 

JNO. B. BREWER. 
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Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 





Session of 1906-1907 opens September 12, 1906. In addition to the stately old build- 
ing, we havea large new four-story brick building, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room, society halis, and dormitory rooms to accommodate increasing numbers of 
upils. Enlarged and improved Science Course. Newly-furnished Chemical and 
iological Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions the 
most prosperous in the history of the school Board and Literary tuition in College 











All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Tt 1s 1m- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always stale 


that you saw the advertisement tn | 


The Progressive Farmer. 











Course for scholastic year, $128.00. Fk or catalogue and full information, address 
JNO C. SCARBOROUGH, Murfreesboro, N. C. 
If you are interested in a Dental Education, mail this Coupon to the 
I R Seuthera Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 
DR. &. W. FOSTER, Dean, 100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Sead me Catalogue Ne.. 10 .....of Southerz Dental College. 
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Matters Not Mentioned in Our Edito-. 
rial Review—Press Comments 
on Public Affairs. 
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Sixth North Carolina District Re- 
presentatives have nominated J. B. 
Schulken. 


The peach crop on the Maryland- 
Delaware Peninsula is said to be 
2,000,000 baskets short. 


The Cuban revolution is reported 
as gaining ground, but the govern- 
ment is confident of restoring order. 


Secretary Wilson last week visited 
the Chicago stock yards and was 
pleased with the improved  condi- 
tions. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson 
told a deputation of meat packers 
that the labels on canned products 
must be explicit. 


A disagreement between Congress 
and the President over the use of 
simplified speling in public docu- 
ments is considered possible. 


A conference of Democrats. op- 
posed to Hearst for Governor and 
favoring Jerome has been called at 
Albany, N. Y., September 5th. 


Jarvis Bowens, the United States’ 
negro consul at Guadeloupe, has re- 
signed because he made unwarranted 
and alarming reports from his post. 


A well formed report has reached 
Bristol. that the Southern Railway 
has taken over or about to secure 
the Virginia and Southwestern Rail- 
way. 


Meteorologists are at a loss to ex- 
plan the unprecedented rainfall in 
the South and East, the precipita- 
tion at Washington during August 
having been 12 inches. 


At the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in St. Paul Friday, 
the feature was an address by Judge 
Alton B. Parker, last Democratic 
nominee for President. 


The suspicion that Frank K. Hip- 
ple, president of the Real Estate 
Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
committed suicide, was confirmed 
He blew out his brains. 


All the official letters of President 
Roosevelt are being sent out in the 
new style of spelling, and all the de- 
partments at Washington are mak- 
ing arrangements to follow suit. 


In a recent encounter between 
rural guards and insurgents in Cuba 
17 rebels and one of the guards were 
killed; President Palma has offered 
amnesty if the insurgents disband. 


The new railroad rate law passed 
at the last session of Congress went 
into effect last week, but not a sin- 
gle railroad was able to comply with 
it, owing to lack of time given by the 
act to do so. 


Only nine delegates showed up at 
the Populist State Convention in 
Georgia, the excuse being that the 
Populists voted in the Democratic 
primaries for Hoke Smith, who stood 
for what they stand for. 


Prof H. H. Hume, for two years 
past State Horticulturist, has _ re- 
signed. He goes to Florida, where 
he takes a private position with a 
fine salary. North Carolina regrets 
to lose him. 


Secretary Shaw is to make three 
speeches in North Carolina. He 
will speak at Winston on the 10th, 
at Statesville on the 1ith and at 
Asheville on the 12th. Mr. Bryan 


will also speak in North Carolina 
this month. 











The National Negro Business Lea- 
gue met in Atlanta last week, with 
1,000 delegates in attendance; 
Booker T. Washington, president, in 
his address, declared that the best 
opportunity of the negro is in the 
South, but that the greatest obstacle 
to the progress of the race is the 
criminal negro, both in the South 
and North. 


William Jennings Bryan was given 
a tremendous reception on his ar- 
rival at New York, and in a speech 
at Madison Square Garden he gave 
expression to the sentiments which 
will guide him if he becomes a candi- 
date for the Presidency, the chief of 
these being the extermination of the 
trusts and the relegation of the 
money question to the rear. 


* * 
President Roosevelt’s Spelling Re- 
form, 


President’s Roosevelt’s order that 
henceforth all documents emanating 
from the White House use.the re- 
formed spelling method, has been 
much criticised, but so far the Pres- 
ident has made no sign that he will 
change the order. Of course no- 
body in this free country is called 
on to change the method of spelling 
because the President has decided 
to try it at the White House and 
possibly in all public documents, but 
this course will not tend to bring it 
into public use. An inspection of 
the list of 300 words, the spelling of 
which is purported to be reformed, 
shows that there is no change in 
many, the change from the old style 
ehving already come about by evolu- 
tion. Kist for kissed, mist for miss- 
ed, suffixt for suffixed, propt for 
propped, sulfur for sulphur, thruout 
for throughout, tho for though, etc., 
are some of the most notable 
changes.—Statesville Democrat. 

*x * * 


South Carolina's Nominations. 


As w result of the primary election 
in South Carolina the following are 
the nominees of the Democratic 
party: 

For United States Senator—B. R. 
Tillman. 

For Governor—M. F. Ansel, or R. 
J. Manning, enter a second primary. 

For Lieutenant Governor—Thom- 
as G. McLeod. 

For Secretary of State—R. M. 
McCown. 

For Comptroller General—A. W. 
Jones. 

For State Treasurer—R. H. Jen- 
nings. 

For Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral—J. C. Boyd. 

For State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation—O. B. Martin. 

For Attorney General—J. Fraser 
or Jas. W. Ragsdale, who make the 
second race. 

For Railroad Commissioner——J. 
M. Sullivan or John H. Wharton, 
who must enter a second primary. 

For Congress —- First District, 
George S. Legare; second district, 
J. O. Patterson; third district, D. 
Wyatt Aiken; fourth district, Joseph 
T. Johnson; fifth district, D. E. Fin- 
ley; sixth district, J. E. Ellerbe: 
seventh district, A. Frank Lever. 








White Wyandottes. 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pitt Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the best strains that money can buy. 


8S, J. GUYER, Waynesville, N.C. 





Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China hera. Twirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hesr —— I i. = 
hogs to please or no sale. on 
aalcy . K. S. WRIGHT, 
Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. ava and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel — “ layers = Pg ren 
utility. Circular free. gs per H 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C 











Sunny Home Farm 
Mo. aa 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write : 


A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














RONZE TURKEYS8&, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. - 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the South 
Mention this paper when writing 


J. Cc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


F ERKSHIRE SWINE, [mported Straina. 





RED POLLED ‘© ATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
#15; in the West they would cost you from §8@ 


to $50. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM, 
Sam’_ B. WooDS., Charlottesville Va. 
Proprietor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - - ~ North Carolina, 





EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING. OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 











Je sey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 











Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make specia) 
prices on -bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pige from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ...,.. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboreo, N.C 


WH Why Depend on Packing- 




















FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 














PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
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| RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 

















PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 
If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER &« CO., 
Belt Buckle, Tenn. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


L. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina. 


When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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THE MARKETS. 





. NEW YORK MARKETS. 





Condition and Changes Reported Es- 
pecially for Our Readers by a Pro- 
gressive Farmer’ Representative. 


New York City, Sept. 1, 1906. 
Naval Stores.—Turpentine very 
quiet and tendency is toward a slight 


decline at the close; 64%c is quoted : fear will be a characteristic of the 


for machine made barrels. For ros- 
ins there is just about the usual run, 
and common to good strained is 
worth $4.10. A. B. C. in large iron- 
bound barrels $4.40@4.45,and from 
this up to $6.35@6.50 for WW. Tar 
very quiet at nominally, $5.50@5.80 
depending on the grade and sefiler. 
Pitch $3 and steady. 

Cottonseed Oil.—With a few ups 
and downs the week has been fairly 
steady and there seems to be grow- 
ing confidence in the article as the 
season advances and as is usually 
the case about September 1. Prime 
summer white 43@44c., and salad 
oil 44 @ 45c. 

Breadstuffs.—W heat is slightly off 
owing to excellent weather reports 
from the northwest. There seems to 
be nothing to fear now from weather 
conditions and Sep. wheat closed at 
78% c.; Dec. 81144¢.; May, 84c. Corn 
about unchanged. Sep. 56%c.; Dec. 
52%3%4¢.; and May 52. Oats are easier 
and close, at 35 for mixed. These 
quotations are the Exchange rates. 

Cotton.—Crop reports being less 
favorable, the market shows quite an 
advance and at the moment the con- 
dition of things seems to be in favor 
of still further appreciation, but of 
course this is to be seen. The week 
following this will be a short one 
owing to the holiday and operators 
will in fact be resting on their oars 
for the nevt ten days. Spot quota- 
tions: Middling Uplands 9.80c. 
against 10.95 last year. Middling 
Gulf 10.05 against a year ago. 

Country Produce.— The better 
grades of eggs are very firm and sup- 
ply is not overabundant. Of the 
lower sorts there is a great plenty 
and much of the stock shows the 
effect of heat. Fresh gathered 
Kentucky are worth 17@18c.; 
but the general run of South- 
ern will work out at around 14@15c. 
Dried fruits are steady with 1906 
cherries worth 15c.; huckelberries, 
13c.; blackberieg, 10c. Fresh fruits 
are coming in freely. Apples in 
good demand for choice stock. Duch- 
ess, double-head barrels, $1.75 @ 
2.25; Astrachans $2@2.50. Pears 
in fair supply and steady. Capp’s 
Favorite per bbl., $2@3.25; seckel 
$2@3.50 and common stock per bbl., 
$1@1.50. We are getting some bet- 
ter peaches now that the rains in 
Maryland and Delaware have let up 
to some extetn, and prices are well 
sustained. All sorts of prices are 
named with perhaps 60@75c. a fair 
average for the general run. Water- 
melons, the range is from $3 through 
every fraction to $20 per 100. Pea- 
nuts, Va., fancy hand-picked, 4c. 
Shelled, Jumbo, 8@9%c. Honey, 
Southern extracted, per gallon, 60@ 
(oc, 

Vegetables.—Potatoes are in am- 
ple supply and range for average 
stock from $1.75 @2 per bbl.; sweets, 
Southern yellow, bbl. $2 @2.50. Beets 
per bbl., 50@75c.;carrots, $1@1.50; 
cabbage per 100 $1.50@3.; cucum- 
bers for pickling per 1,000 $1@1.25, 
onions per bbl., $2.50@3 for white; 
$1@1.50 for red. Red peppers per 
bbl.,$1@1.50.;  rutabaga turnips, 
bbl., 40 @ 60e. 

Butter.—Is well sustained for 
choice western creamery which will 
fetch 24@ 24%c. Medium grades 
Steady, with factory firsts, 18c. Ren- 
OVated, 19@21e. Cheese steady, 
‘nd about unchanged. Full cream 
12%c. with some lots 12%c._ RB. 


Prices to-day eee 
Prices this date last year.._.....-... 10@11 
Cottonseed 22% 





Short leaf ascoaies 


Danville Tobacco Report. 

Danville, Va., Sept. 1, 1906. 
Sales have been light this week, 
composed principally of primings, 
most of which were very common, 
and brought an advance over last 


~week’s prices. A few lots of stalk 


cured tobacco showed up each day, 
which sold for good prices. This 
tobacco had some color and fair leaf, 
but was deficient in body, which we 


crop. The continuous rains we have 
had greatly damaged the crop, and 
what promised two weeks ago to be 
a very fine crop we fear will result 
in an inferior one. 
Yours very truly, 
DIBRELL BROS. Ine. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 

The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 
Farmer Readers. 


Norfolk Va., Sept. 3, 1906. 

EKggs.—Receipts light, market very 
firm and active. Prices advanced to 
21¢c. per dozen. Large fresh eggs are 
in demand. 

Poultry.—Springs are selling bet- 
ter. Receipts not so heavy on ac- 
count of the washouts in the poultry 
sections—20c. to 40c. each (17¢c.@ 
18c. per pound). Old fowls are in 
demand, but prices are the same--- 
35c. to 45c. each (12c. per pound). 
Ducks 30c. to 60c. each. 

Potatoes. — Prices continue’ to 
slump on sweet potatoes. Market very 
active at the following prices: 
Fancy, $2; choice, $1.75. 

Irish Potatoes.—Market remains 
unchanged-on Irish potatoes. No. 1, 
$2; No. 2, $1.50@$1.75. 

Cabbage.—Receipts heavy—$1 to 
$1.50 per crate. 

Onions.—90c. to $1 per bushel. 

Fruits.—Apples and pears are ar- 


riving in fair conditon, and are sell- 
ing well. Apples, $2 to $3 per bushel, 
pears, $2.50 to $3. 


The scuppernong grape season has 


opened up and are selling at fancy 
prices ($2 per bushel). The reports 
from the scuppernong section report 
a heavy yield this season. 


Prices of other standard products 


remain unchanged from last week’s 
quotations... 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Sept. 3, 1906. 
974@10'% 











Baltimore Provisions. 
BALTIMORE, MD., Sept. 8, 1906. 





Flour— Winter patent --...._-__ $4 00 @§$4 40 
42 Spring patents______--_- 435 @4 70 
W heat—Southern-__._-...-..... 70 
Corn—Southern white_.-__.._.. 56 @ 58 
Oats—No. 2, mixed _-_._-_--_.-. 34 
REVO 0 rece cee «86 ES 
Butter—Fancy imit*stion —.... 20 @ 2! 
Butter—Fancy creamery.....--- 24@ 2B 
Butter—Store packed -_...... an Ae’ @. 15 
Ngee —P CRD ..nW aso. ccccdeecen-- 8 22 
Cheese 11@12 
Sugar—Fine granulated______-_ 4 80 
Sugar—. oarse granulated_.... 4 80 


Richmond Tobacco. 
RICHMOND, VA., Sept. 3, 1906. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 
































Lugs $ 6 00 to $ 7 50 

Short leaf 750to 900 

Medium leaf ...., 80! to 10 00 

Long leaf. a 10 00 to 13 00 

Wrappers and selections.___--. 11 00 to 15 00 

BRIGHT TOBACCO—RE-ORDERED. 

Somkers—( ommon ..----....---§ 8 00 to $ 9 50 

WINNT Sisson secces 10 00 to 11 50 

Fine = = to br = 
Satters—GOMINON oscsensnsa=ss~ 11 to 1 

” Medium --.--....---.-. 18 00 to 14 00 

Fine 14 50to 16 00 

Fancy 17 00 to 20 00 

Fillers—Common 800to 9 50 

Medium .....<-.--....--. 100040 11:0 

SN ais ene 11 OU to 12 59 

Fine . =| 4 to 4 = 

ersa—Common ....:........ | to 

—— Medium .-....----.. 17 Oto 20 00 

Good 25 00 to 30 00 

ES See 82 50 to 37 50 

oC eee ne 40 00 to 45 00 

SUN-CURED TOBACCO—NEW 

Lugs—Com mon to good -------- $ 4 00 to $ 6 50 

40 prime ....<<.=.<s. 650to 8 00 

eit 700to 900 








If a picture is daubed with many 
glaring colors, the vulgar eye ad- 
mires it; whereas he judges very 
contemptuously of some admirable 
design sketched out only with a black 
pencil though by the hand of Raph- 
ael.—Dr. I. Watts. 








(FREE T0 YOU 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
THIS FAMOUS SPOTLESS 
WASHING MACHINE 















L| 


WRITE us a postal card to day and we will ship 
you at once, freight prepaid, this wonderful wash- 
ing machine wringer. It comes nght to your depot 
without any trouble or expense on your part. 
Try it for 30 days, give it the hardest kind of a test 
and then, if not satisfactory, send it back to us by 
freight and we will pay charges back too. If you do 
like It We Will Make the Payments on Such Easy 
Instalments that any one can buy it. 


STOP SERIOUSLY TO THINK 


if you could imagine a fairer offer than this. Could 
we make it if The Spotless was not one of the best 
washers in the world. Moreover there are no strings 
to this offer, it is a square and is just as it is writ- 
ten. Our less Washer is honestly m 
Selected Virginia White Cedar—is steam tight—has 
all its mechanism enclosed—no danger of hands or 
ing being caught—is bearing like a bicy- 
cle and is the only machine made in the world that is 
automatically lubricated ; that is why it runs soeasily. 
Send 10 day for full paricular of this remarkable 
ac 


SpoTLess Company, INc. 
Box 364 AC Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, or Box 89 New York. 






























Box 564 











Bargains in Engines 
and Boilers! 


Over thirty from Ten, to Forty Horse- 
power. Good condition. 


$160 TO $375. 


Several sixty to one hundred Horse 
Boilers and Engines, Stationary and 
Locomotive. Cheap. 

‘Order “FOOS” GASOLINE ENGINES 
for ginning. Many orders gone forward. 








CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., 
New and Second Hand Machinery, 








GREENSBORO, N. ¢. 


WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 











Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Sos dnes, etc ? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


SEALS! SEALS! 


office. 


T. W. BLAKE, Jewller, 


Corporation Seals, U. 8S. Commission Seals 
—any kind of Seal made to order. Prices 
moderate and express paid to your nearest 


RALEIGH, -. - NORTH CAROLINA. 








Seed Wheat, Oats, Rye, 


WE OFFER 
NORTH CAROLINA SEED RYE, 
Per Bushel, 90 Cents. 


WINTER TURF OATS, 
Per Bushel, 65 Cents. 


FULCASTER, TURKEY ISLAND AND 
RED CHAFF SEED WHEAT, 
Per Bushel, $1.25. 


All sacked in good, new sacks, f. o. b. 
Hickory, N. C. 


Appler Oats Per Bushel, 75c. 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 























Do You Know 


How to Care for Your Fowls 
to Get Best Results? : : : 


The Poultry Yard 


The only voultry paper in North 
or South Carolina; devoted to the 
interest of the farmer as well as 
the poultryman. Howto care for 
your chickensin health or disease. 


25c. a Year. 
The Poultry Yard, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 























FOR RENT! 


The Beautiful ‘‘ Alliance Property,’’ 


One mile west of Hillsboro, N.C., fronting 
the Southern railroad and the Occoneechee 
mountainos, consisting of large eight-room 
brick dwelling. situated in a well shaded 
grove of fine caks; a'l necessary out houses; 
sixty acres of cleared land, six acres set in 
alfalfa. This land is well:-adapted to corn 
wheat, and the grasses. The location and 
beautifal scenery makes this an ideal 
home—quiet, restful. No healthier place in 
the State. 

There is also on the place a three-story 
brick building, erected for school purposes 
that could be used if desired. The 7 will 
be rented as a whole, or without the large 
schoo] building. as preferred. 

Will be rented very cheaply to a good 
party. For particulars, address 

THOS. J. OLDHAM, 
Mebane, N. C., R. F. D. 2. 

Done by order of the Executive Commit- 

tee. J. W. DENMARK, Ch’m’n. 


btedl Sale Fal 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
OCTOBER 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 1906. 


Every farmer in North Carolina is urged to 
send Exhibits to the Fair. Show other people 
what you can raise on your farm. Be proud 
of your skill. 

No ‘entry fee. Liberal Premiums. Ex- 
hibits returned freight free. 

Great Educational, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural eg: be ° 
Take in the Midway. The great fun place. 
See the fast trials of speed, and the open air 
attractions. 

Write for Premium List and information. 


October 15-20, 1906. 














E. L. DAUGHTRIDGE, JOS. E. POGUE, 


President. Secretary. 
CLAUDE B. DENSON, 
Treasurer. 





and refuse, leaving the 
veyer below. Third.— 





until you do. 





Is just what you want, because The Royal (formerly 

This P ca Hi uller ee “ Gardner”) Pea Huller, works Settee, works 
faster, works longer, than any other Pea Huller on the 

market. FOUR REASONS: First.—Patent cylindar, malleable 
iron, indestructable, concave and cylindar sections. Second.—Au- 
tomatic fan never sticks, stiff steady breeze blows away the pods 


as to drop through the mesh into the con- 


eavy fly wheel makes this Huller the easi- , 

est runving Hulier made; uniform speed, can’t choke. Fourth.— 

Patent revolving screen separates the refuse from the peas conve 

by separate outiet. The 
uller which combines all of the fcea'ures of simp icity, capacity. 

strength, light draft, easy running avd steady, uniform, pie 

Send for prices, booklets, descrip:ive maiter, ‘etc, iree. Don’t buy 


— 
OYAL PEA’ HULLER is tne only Pea 


work. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND COTTON PLANT. 











W. L. DOUCLAS 
*3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


WL Doug 64 Oh fie a oo 
sates onalietstanten 

























Bx OES A : : ive 
Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50. Shoes, 
ule Cod a 

Try W. L. Douglas Women’s, Misses an 

. Children’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 

, they excel other makes. 

If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 


than any other make. 
Wherever you five, you can obtain W. L. 
Dougie meee. is name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior - Take no substi«e 
tute. Ask your dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes 
and insist u having them. 
Fast Color Eyelets used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for [liustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
° ° R, Brockton, Mass. 





RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 























Weew End and Summer Excursion 
Fares Via the Seaborrd. 
From Raleigh, N. C., to— 
Summer 
Excursion. 


Old Point, Ocean View, Virgin- 
ia Beach, Cape Henry, Old 
Point Comfort, etc.......$ 8.25 
Washington, D. C., N. & W. 
eG Saas 6 Sa da vee ae at 
Baltimore, Md., Bay Line.... 
New York, N. Y., O. D. S. S. 


13.25 
13.25 


6k ec Sc Pastas 22.25 
‘Boston, Mass., M. & M. T. Co. 26.25 
Providenes; Re fii sss ccc ccc 24.25 


Also rates to Buffalo, N. Y., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and all Summer Re- 
sorts in the East. 

Week- Summer 
End. Excursion 


Jackson Springs, N.C. $3.30 $4.40 
Wrightsville, N. C... ..... 7.30 
Wilmington, N. C..... 4.50 Seas 
Lincolnton, N. C..... 5.25 8.25 
Sg. 5S er 5.886 9.10 
Rutherfordton, N. C.. 6.45 9.75 
Hickory, N. .G....... 5.25 7.80 
Blowing Rock, N.C... 8.60 13.00 


Summer Excursion and Week-End 
tickets are also on sale from all other 
rincipal points to Summer Resorts. 

Fer information as to rates and 
schedules, dates of sale and limits, 
address, C. H. GATTIS, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 4 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
stationery with your own name and 


“your farm neatly printed. 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING GO° 








| 








South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Meets at Columbia, October 24. 


The State Agricultural Society of 


. South Carolina at its summer meet- 


ing at Clemson College, named Wed- 
nesday of the State Fair, October 
z4th, as Farmers’ Union day, and 
gave all Farmers’ Union members a 


‘cordial invitation to attend the State 


Fair in October. 

The South Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
ion will have their annual meeting 
on Wednesday night of fair week in 
Columbia. The place and hour will 
be given later on. 

At their call meeing at Clemson 
College the State Farmers’ Union in 
their discussions as to prices for cot- 
ton seed, they discouraged the idea of 
selling the seed off the farm at any- 
thing like current prices, for the rea- 
son that the continual practice of sell- 
ing seed without the equivalent re- 
turn of this same amount of fertiliz- 
ing material and humus, too, meant 
certain depletion of the soil and ruin 
to all who practice this robbery of 
the soil. It was recommended at this 
meeting that all land owners should 
buy all the seed from their tenants. 
Quite a number of farmers stated 
that they would not care to sell all 
their seed every year for $1.00 per 
bushel. J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 





A New Cotton Scandal. 


There is another cotton scandal. 
This time it is in the general offices 
of the Southern Cotton Association. 
The general secretary has’ been 
caught buying cotton futures. He 
says he was playing the market for 
others, etc. The committee of Geor- 
gians appointed to investigate the 
case condemned his action very 
strongly. They should have demand- 
ed his resignation. The investigation 


‘caused the resignation of the man- 


ager of the- Bureau of Publicity—a 
case of too much publicity. When 
the officials of the Southern Cotton 
Association found rotten places in 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture they were strongly inclined 
to demand the resignation of Secre- 
tary Wilson of that department. We 
did not agree with them then. We 
wonder if Secretary Wilson will not 
smile when he sees the other ox 
gored so nearly in the same place? 
This disclosure of cotton speculation 
in the general offices of the Southern 
Cotton Association accounts in part 
for the sudden and unwarranted de- 
mand for fifteen-cent cotton last fall 
which, to many, seemed unaccount- 
able at that time. Let the probe be 
driven to the bottom of this wound in 
the vital parts of the Southern Cotton 
Association and then throw off its 
corrupt parts lest the inflammation 
extend to other portions of the body. 
Every official of the Southern Cotton 
Associtaion should We above sus- 
picion.—Farm and Ranch. 





Pay for Draging the Roads. 


Two or three correspondents ask 
us for information concerning the 
law passed by the last Iowa General 
Assembly providing for paying farm- 
ers for dragging the roads along their 
farms. The law consists of two sec- 
tions, the first of which authorizes 
the township trustees to have work 
done upon the public highways by 
the use of the road drag, to be ap- 
proved by the trustees. The second 
section provides that the road drag 
shall be used under the direction of 
the road superintendent when in the 
judgment of the trustees the road 
would be improved thereby. Prefer- 
ence shall be given, other things be- 
ing equal, to the occupant of the land 
abutting upon the road at the point 
where the work. is to be done. When 
there is more than one occupant the 
superintendent may decide to which 
the preference may be given. The 





compensation fer such work shall not 
exceed fifty cents per mile for each 
time the road is dragged and not to 
exceed $5 shall be expended on any 
one mile of road for this work during 
any one year. 

_ This act went into effect February 
16, 1906. Our readers will see that 
the whole matter is left in the hands 
of the trustees and they are the prop- 
er parties with whom to arrange for 
dragging and for compensation fo 
same.—Wallaces’ Farmer, _ 





Let Somebody Advertise Burt Oats. 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 11, 1906. 
Progressive Farmer: Will you 
kindly state in next paper. where J 
can. buy the ‘“Burt’’ winter oat seed 
and about the price?. I greatly enjoy 
your valuable paper, though I am a 

busy medical man. Ls hs. 





In order to add to the health and 
comfort of the North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, at Raleigh, the: Board of Trus- 
tees at a recent session appropriated 
$7,500 to install a complete, modern, 
up-to-date sewer system. Work on 
this plant will begin at once, and it 
is hoped will be completed at a verv 
early date. As the College is situated 
on a dry and beautiful hill, and has 
its own system of water, it is thought 
that the completion of the sewer sys- 
tem will put it in as perfect a sanitary 
conditon as is possible. 





Against Compulsory Education. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 


fine theories? ‘The homes of the 
people are the mainstay-of the na- 
tion.” “Like father, like’ son.’ 
“Show me a person’s associates and I 
will tell you what he is.” ‘‘The hand 
that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world,” etc. 

Now if it be the fact that the psr- 
ents do not rule and inform better 
than the teachers, then this last quo- 
tation should read, ‘‘The hand that 
holds the ferule rules the world.” 
And in “Rock Me to Sleep Mother’’ 
we should have: Fo 


No love like teacher’s love ever was 
shown, 

No other worship abides and endures, 

Faithful, unchanging and patient like 
hers. 


And let us have “Home Sweet 
Home” changed to read, ‘“School- 
house, sweet school-house; there is 
no place like the school-house.”’ 

Oh! how sad it is to realize that 
all the fine sentiment to which we 
have been clinging all our days, is 
nothing but sentimentality after all, 
and the real method by which we 
may raise noble men and women is 
to keep the minors in the schools, 
looking into text books all the days 
of their minority. Training is all 
right, certainly, so is education or 
knowledge. But we eannot give tal- 
ents to the young people. 

A person to be educated must have 
innate good sound sense, memory 
energy and ambition. If any of these 
gifts be lacking, your endeavors to 
rear cultivated ladies and gentlemen 
will not succeed, though you force 
them to live in the colleges. 

Nevertheless, inform and discipline 
to the best of your ability, furnish 
all the employment necessary, pay 
well for service performed, and pos- 
sibly you may be rewarded. by seeing 
every generation better than the pre- 
ceding one. 

Aunt Mary, this is my last on this 
subject. I am glad to see so many 
good letters on canning, and will be 
thankful to anyone who will give a 
recipe for canning green corn. 

With best wishes, % 
MRS. S. E. M. 
Bertie Co., N. C. : 























amous for 
their Winsome and -- 
Sterling Qualities 


r lv Vawous LEATHERS Ano PATTERNS 
woe BY %22.00 70 #4 2,25 


YRAPDOCK-TERRY ¢ 


a FEMOE sicase 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. — 1 ag user at 
facto ices on ays free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Catalog shows 37 

Ne styles and heights of farm and poultry 
Jaw fence. it’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 









LYNCHBURG 
~YA- 





Boz 7@ WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


{BLASTIO A DUBABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING, -EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 








LINE. EGTABLIGHED OVER 36 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 

STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. Write ror Prices 

Ifyou want som nloe, try our Alr Cushion Stamps 

ATLANTA UBBER STAMP WKS. 
Pioneer Stamp House of the South. ) 

P.0.Box 94 ~-v-w-v-v-v- ATLANTA, GA. - 

















If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change tor goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUPAGTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 














ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 








The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 
® 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


XVII.—School Boy Days. 


(Sent by a Progressive Farmer Reader.) 


I am thinking .of the olden times, 
That sweet, long; time ago, 

When we were boys together, Ray, 
With Harry, Jim, and Joe. 


Chorus: 
I never will forget the old time, 
I never will forget the old time, 
I never will forget the old time, 
That sweet, long, time-.ago. 


What fun we used to have, boys, 
When on our way to school, ° 

How oft we’d:go across the fields, 
And through the wood so cool. 


How oft we’d gather wildwood flow- 
ers, 

Which grew along the way; 

And give them to the pretty girls 

Who came to school that day. 


Though many years since then have 
past, 

And we are men to-day; 

I’ll never forget the boys- we were 





The gayest of the gay. 








FOR BOYS TO THINK ABOUT. 





An Old Man Who Loves Boys and Makes Them His Hobby, Gives Good 
Advice About. a Boy’s Spare Moments. 


What a boy makes out of himself is 
determined largely by, how he spends 
his spare hours. Outside of a very 
few exceptional cases every boy and 
every young man has a few hours ev- 
ery day outside of -work and rest, 
which he can truly call his own. Now, 
these spare hours are a great gift. 
What do you do with them?. Do you 
use them for yourself or against your- 
self. The days of youth are number- 
ed, There are exactly so many and 
no more. You cannot afford to waste 
one day; not one hour. 

Your spare time is your most valu- 
able possession, because it is the time 
during which you make most of your 
mental and moral growth., Put your 
best efforts into it. Keep your ambi- 
tion awake andthink of the thing you 
would ilke to accomplish and -what 
kind ef a successful man you would 
like to be. 


Save the Spare Minutes. 


The men successful in business, in 
science, in literature, in all walks of 
life, are those who have been faithful 
spare hour workers. Success may 
at times follow luck or chance; but it 
is sure to always follow after faithful 
work. All boys look toward their 
twenty-first birthday with longing 
eyes, telling themselves what they 
are going to do after that eventful 
date. Yet many do not know that 
what determines their success is not 
what they will do after twenty-one, 
so much as what they have done dur- 
ing their spare hours before twenty- 
one. 


As work goes on the farm, there 
is always some work one likes, and 
some which one dislikes. In the end 
there ‘is no choice, as all must be done 
during the day’s task. But during 
the spare hours one works for him- 
self. Then one can be himself and 
follow one’s own inclination. To do 
this best follow a hobby. Have % 
hobby. It is a great mental stimu- 
lant. It sets your mind to thinking 
and working along one certain line. 
You get interested in that one thing 
more than in anything else. You be- 
gin to know more about it. 


Do You Like Tools? 


Tools are good company for a boy. 
The boy who spends his spare time 
With his tools spends it in good com- 
bany. Besides that boy is building 
Out of himself the stature of a use- 
fulman. If you like tools work, save 
and plan for tools until you. have 
them. The harder you must work in 


order to get them, the higher you 
Will prize them and the more you 
Will like to use them.° On the farm 


the boy with a mechanical turn of 





mind daily has opportunity to use his 
skill and knowledge. 


How About Books? 


If it is books that you like, and 
reading, save up for books. Read 
and think about books. Soon your 
judgment will be educated to value 
books according to their worth. Nev- 
er were good books cheaper than at 
the present time. From the day that 
Guttenberg, the first printer, set into 
words his clumsy type carved out of 
blocks of beech wood, printing has 
become cheaper and _ cheaper and 
moré widely distributed. Good books 
and magazines and papers have be- 
come accessible to all men the world 
over. 

The boy who prefers a book in a 
quiet corner is in goed or in bad 
‘company, depending on who wrote 
the book. Yet a book of any kind 
is better company than the congre- 
gated wisdom at the store, the sta- 
tion, or postoffice. Reading is like 
someone talking to you. What you 
read is your company. Why should 
you not be as particular about the 
quality of your reading as about the 
kind of company you keep? So in 
good reading you can have the com- 
pany of the world’s best writers, 
teachers, travelers, men successful in 
politics and in medicine, law, farm- 
ing, manufacturing and mining. 


Pigs, Calves, and Colts. ‘ 


If tools and books are not to your 
liking, get interested in pigs or calves 
or colts. It is worth something to 
a boy to know how to feed a pig or 
a calf or a colt or sheep right., How 
to know all their likes and dislikes, 
to know what makes them thrive and 
grow and to have them know you by 
your voice. After awhile you will 
be so skilful in caring for them and 
the dollars and cents you have saved, 
one by one, have grown to a neat lit- 
tle sum and you invest in some stock 
of pure breeding. This should be the 
ambition of every farmers’ boy—to 
own some pure-blooded stock. This 
hobby pays not only in satisfaction. 
but has a money value. 

It is worth something to a boy to 
know the best varieties of fruit of 
all kinds, to know how to prune and 
train and keep in healthful growing 
condition the fruit trees and bushes 
on the farm. There is so much to 
know and learn about strawberries 
that you can well make a hobby of 
it and put in a life-time studying 
them. . We have known boys wh» 
have put their faith and spare time 
into bees and they are still at it as 

n, 

We know of a boy, who with his 
two sisters, rgew the past year two 





hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
onion sets. They had done it before 


and knew exactly how. Of course the} 


summer days were long and the sun 
was hot and the weeds grew fast, but 
the three together conquered it all 
and they are the better for it. 

If it is trading, why trade. 
fairly, manly, honestly. If it is music, 
do it to your heart’s content, but 
do it. 

About Whittling. 


Now, about whittling. We almost 
said, don’t put in your spare time at 
whittling. But, if you can whittle 
and think—and some very few can 
do that—it may be all right. .Some 
men have whittled out great ideas. 
But if ydu cannot think great, con- 
nected thoughts while you are whit- 
tiling, better not do it, as it makes 
litter for other people to clean up and 
is the worst way to kill time. 

The writer has made a study of 
boys. Boys are his hobby. Of all 
the boys he has known, those who 
have spent their spare hours loafing, 
dawdling, dreaming, sitting around 
humpbacked, have never accomplish- 
ed much; have not attained even me- 
dium success.—Inland Farmer. 





Farmer: 
old to eat; 


“TIT guess that hog’s too 
what shall we do with 
him?” Hired Man: “Too old to 
eat! Not’ much he ain’t. He eats 
more’n more every day.’’—Credit 
Lost. ; 


Do it, 





This 
Much 
Is 
Certain: 















if you are an energetic young man 
or woman,and that energy is acooza- 
panied Bs desire to enter the com- 
mercial field and there do well, this 
college can open every avenue to 
success for you by imparting to you 
a practical knowledge of all the de- 

1 of the business offices of banks, 
firms and factories—let us send our 
catalogue. Write the nearest of our 


colleges. 
MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. Ltn ry Sieg 
CotumMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, ; 








THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
have Thick Wind, or Choke- 
down, can be removed with 


or a Bunch or Swelling 
caused by strain or inflam- 
mation. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept 
at work. #2.00 per bottle, de- 
livered. Book 38-C free. 
_ ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, $1.00, de- 
livered. Cures Gottre, Tumors, Varicose Veins, 
Hydrocele, Varicocele. Bookfree. Madeonly by _ 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass: 














SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 6O., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Solid, Sound, Successful. 





Last year $65,000,000 was paid to foreign life insurance companies by the 
people of the Southern States. This enormous drain is ruinoussto our section, 
and should be stopped. The most effectu:l method is to patronize our own 
deserving life insurance companies and thus buil them up. 

The Southern Life and Truct Company is a deserving company. The in- 

suring public has been convinced that its policies afford perfect protection From 
small beginnings it has grown into the largest life insurance company (not i: - 


dustrial) in the South. 


Surplus to Policy-holders July 31, 1906, $300,000. 


a 


The only company that age to invest in each loealit the net 


premiums received from the locality. Take a policy in the SOUTHERN LIFE 
AND TRUST COMPANY, and you get the best possible protection, keep your 
money at home to help build =e your own immediate section, and assist in 
stopping the enormous drain of money from your State and South. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








GRESSIVE 
7ARMER. 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


( Organized 1903.) 














OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1.0) 

Single Su ption,6 months, - - 55 

Single Subscription,3 months, - - 3) 




















Sympathy With ‘“Uucle Jo.” 


Thousands of members of The 
Progressive Farmer Family will join 
us in sympathizing with ‘Uncle Jo’’ 
in the afflictions through which he 
has recently. passed—his own illness 
from fever, followed by his daugh- 
ter’s sickness, and in the midst of it 
all, the death of his beloved wife, 
“Aunt Jo” This explains why the 
“Practical Poultry Talks’? have not 
apeared for several weeks, but ‘‘Un- 
cle Jo’’ hopes to be able to resume 
them in a week or two now. 





Mhat Will North Carolina Pay for 


School Books. 


The State North Carolina Text- 
Book Commission has given out a 
statement of the exchange and con- 
tract prices of text-books for use in 
the public schools of the State, un- 
der the provisions of the text-book 
adoption made a few days ago. 
Briefly stated it follows: 

Orthography—A _ Spelling Book 
(Foust & Griffin), exchange price 7 
cents; contract price, 15 cents. 

Reading—Graded Classics, first 
reader (cloth), exchange price, 10 
cents; contract price 20 cents; sec- 
ond reader (cloth), exchange price, 
13 cents; contract price, 27 cents. 
Classics, Old and New, third reader 
(cloth), exchange price, 17 cents; 
contract price, 33 cents; fifth reader 
(cloth), exchange price 17 cents; 
contract price, 35 cents. 

Arithmetics—Colaw & Elwood’s 
primary (cloth), exchange price, 12 
cents; contract price, 24 cents. Co- 
law & Dukesintermediate, (cloth), 
exchange price, 12 cents; contract 
price, 24 cents. Colaw & Elwood’s 
advanced (cloth), exchange price, 22 
cents; contract price, 44°cents. First 
book in Business Methods (Rand & 
McNally, publishers), 60 cents. 

Agriculture for Beginners, by 
Hill, Burkett tb Stevens, price 60 
cents. 

Geography—Maury’s Elementary, 
exchange price, 20 cents; eontract 
price, 40 cents. Maury’s new com- 
plete (cloth), exchange price, 40 


cents; contract price, 88 cents. 
Language lLessons—Hyde’s two 
book course in English, Book 


1, exchange price 13 cents; contract 
price, 25 cents. Smith’s Our Lan- 
guage, Book 2, exchange price, 17 
cents; contract price, 54 cents. ° 
Buehler’s Modern English Gram- 
mer, contract price, 35 cents. 
History—wWhite’s Beginner’s His- 
tory of United States, exchange price 
20 cents; contract price, 40 cents. 
Chamber’s Higher History of United 
States, price 70 cents. 
Physiology—Culler’s First Book, 
exchange price, 12144 cents; contract 


price, 25 cents. Culler’s Second 
Book, exchaage price 17% cents; 
contract price, .35 cents. Culler’s 


Third Book, exchange price, 22% 


cents; contract price, 45 cents. 





Cures Fistula and Orders More. 


Elk Run, Va., February 6, 1904. 
The Lawrence Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: I wish you would please 
hurry this matter up, as I need the 
medicine right-away. I used Gom- 
bault’s Caustic Balsam once before 
for fistula and I had the desired re- 
sults. The horse is entirely well. 

HERBERT COx. 





A Sweet Home School ia the |. 


Country. 


A beautiful grassy lawn with many 
shade trees, the center of a large 
farm, over six hundred and seventy 
feet above the sea level, surrounded 
by a rolling hill country with farms, 
forests and streams—such is the 
home of the Bingham School. A 
handsome catalogue can be secured 
free of cost by writing Preston Lewis 
Gray, B. L., Principal, Mebane N. C. 





A Vaiuable Book Free. 


Mr. H. C. Phelps, President of the 
Ohio Cariage Mfg. Co., Station A.3, 
Cincinnat,i Ohio, who is the origi- 
nator of the famous freé trial plan 
of selling vehicles from factory to 
consumer, has just published a re- 
markable book giving the factory 
secrets of Buggy making. He has 
sent out over 150,000 of these val- 
uable boks to interested people, and 
will gladly send you one free if you 
are interested to learn how buggies 
are made. Write Mr. Phelps for one 
his famous books today, on a postal 
card, and you will get it free by re- 
turn mail. Write him at the above 
address. 





The soul is such an instrument 
that. no sooner is it set in peace with 
itself than it becomes an instrument 
in tune, a living instrument, dis- 
coursing heavenly music in its 
thoughts and chanting melodies of 
bliss even in its dreams. When a 
soul is in this harmony no fires of 
calamity, no pains of outward tor- 
ment can for a moment break the 
sovereign spell of its joy.—Horace 
Bushnell. 





BARGAIN.—Good sixty engine, 
eighty boiler, $375.—CAROLINA 
MACHINERY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


FOR SALE! 


A fine tract of land in Florence County, S. C., 
containing 1,307 acres, about 300 acres open 
land, eight tenant houses, good barn. Three 
tobacco barns, stalis, etc. Good school and 
churches convenient. A fine place and can 
be bought at a bargain if sold short time. ; 
For pricesand further information desired, 
call on or write the undersigned. 


H. E. WILLIS, McColl, S. C. 














Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


PURE, CLEAN, HEAVY, OPEN TRENCH 
Winter grown Oats, $100 per bushel. J. C. 
STRIBLING Pendleton, 8. C. 


FOR SALE—A nice lot of Appler Oats at 
$1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. Charlotte. OAK 
CREST FARM. H. G. Ashcraft, Charlotte, 
N.:., BR. F. D. No. 3. 


W ANTED—Representatives to look after 
renewals of sub‘criptions for The American 
Magazine. Experience not essential. No 
capital needed. Good opportunity to build 
up @ permanent business. Address, J. N. 
TRAINER, 146 Fifth Ave , New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—Two Hundred and Twenty- 
five Bushels —— Oats, 80c. per bnshel. 
N. C. BLUE, Carthage, N. C 























DO CHILLS SHAKE YOUR FRAME, and 
maleria make you feel that life is not worth 
while? Come to the thriving town of Hick- 
ory, N.C. Airand water unsurpassed. Write 
JOHN K. HAITHUCOCK, Real hstate Agent. 
Town and farm pruperties for sale. 


FOR RENT—30 horse farm, Bracebridge 
farm, Old ne for 1907. Address MRS. 
ELIAS CARR, Old Sparta, N. C. 


SEED OATS FOR SALE—100 bushels nice 
Culberson Oats, good for fall seediug, at 75 
ous per bushel. B W. KILGORE, Raleigh, 











BARGAINS IN IMPROVED LARGE 


Old Fashioned State Fair 


$35,000.00 
_IN MONEY PRIZES TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
Greatest Race Meet of the Year—$7,000.00 in Purses—Trotting 


Pacing, Running Races and a Steeple Chase Every Day. 





NIGHT ATTRACTION 


ichmond Horse Show During Fair Week—Finest Show Horses 
. of the Country. $10,000.00 in Cash Prizes. 





Greatest Live Stock Exhibit Ever Held in the South 





Premium List Inctudes Liberal Moncey Premiums in Every 


Class—Dai 
Poultry and P 
ments, Manufactured Arti 





Herds, Live Stock generally, Sheep and Swine, 
r De, o , F P 
wintery eg Pass Pood Exhibit. Elaborate Art 


Department including Needle Work. 
| Write for Premium List To-Day 
REE 0 ARETE LEED DEERE ED A 
Reduced Rates on All Railroads 


THE VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


roducts, Farming Imple- 





‘é 





TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 





1,000 lots ask for special prices. 


We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why pay Agents high prices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. Werefer you to Dun and Bradstreet’s, 
or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. Write for catalogue. If wanting in 





Chattancoga Nurseries, ~ 





Chattanooga, Tennessee. 














the South. rite for free catalogue. 


HAY PRESS $60.00. 


Think of it! A complete full circle two 
stroke, oné-horse Hay 

of work, for $60.00. Has 
light draft; is strictly up-to-date; 
bales. Strong and substantial; will last a life-time. Fully guaranteed. 
get more for your money. We are the oldest and largest manufacturers of 


that does the best 
rge capacity and 
ll weight 
Buy from us and 
ay Presses in 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. J, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SIT RIGHT DOWN AFTER YOU 
READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


and send us your name and address and 
we will send you maps, plats, and pz:r- 
ticulars regarding the new ‘‘FRUIT- 
LAND COLONY CO.,’’ of Georgia, on 
theGa S & Fla. R. R. We have the 
greatest real estate bargain ever offered. 
Residence lots $15. Business lots $25. 
One acre tracts adjoining the town $25. 
5 acre tracts $75. 80 acre tracts as low 
as $7.50 per acre. 3 crops a year, averag- 
ing from $150 to $400 per acre. The 
above prices will double in 6 months. 
Write to-day. You will hear of things 
you never knew before. : 


FRUITLAND COLONY CO., 
L-125 Clark Street, 


Chicago, or 
W L. GLESSNER, 
care of Ga S & Fla. R. R. 
L-Macon. 


School Desks, 


Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Etc. 


Write us for quotations. Can supply you 
4 mptly. We have stock in warehouses in 
ichmond and Raleigh. 


CHAS, J. PARKER, Raleigh, N. C. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 
X 


For Horse Power 














STIEFF 
PIANOS 


THE MAKE 
BY WHICH THE REST 
ARE MEASURED. 











‘*As Good as the Stieff’’ is the 
highest claim to which its competitors 
aspire. 








E take other makes in exchange 
W at reasouable figures. The re- 
su't is that we have many sec- 
ond-handed iustruments which we 
de-ire to dispose of at bargain prices. 
List furnished on request. 


TERMS TO SUIT. 




















Address 





Yorkshire Pigs from Imported stock. Also 
— h bred Fssex. J. E. COULTER, | 
onne 


Springs, N.C. | 


/ 


P| LOOMIS MACHINE CO. | 
———— 


TIFFIN, OHIO 





Chas. M. Stieff, 


5 WEST TRADE, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





When writing, please mention this paper: 
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DON’T BUY GASOLIN 


,alcohol engine, may gra to yen d one-cylinder engine FE a oar A afondalleedi 
PUMP 0O., be : 







Less to Buy—Less to Run. 
engine. SEND FOR CATALOG oa THE TEMP EMPLE 





w tand bulk are half 


E 






UNTIL YOU INVESTIGATE _ 
; “THE MASTER WORKMAN, 
a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosen’ or 
that of 


a7} cylinder engines, with 
mounted o; wagon. It 
Meagher and 15th Sts.. Chicago. 


durability. oron 
is a combination portable, stationary or 
THIS 18 OUR FIFTY.THIRD YEAR. 
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FARM Al 


PROGRESSIVE FARME 
THE COTTON PLANT—' 








You have hear 
buggy. Strong, 
up-to-date. At 
this would cost 
$75 at retail. 

latest impr 
Built to your or 








Victoria Bik 


A fine Stanhope 
ber tires. Stric 
grade. Compare 
those your deale 
$140. Write fo: 
scription. 
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Winner S 
$61.5¢ 


Has genuine | 
quarter top, ful 
fenders, oi1-b 
lamps, and all : 
accessories. 





Harne 
AT 


Facto 


Prices 





